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EPTEMBER is come without the cholera, which keeps circling 
round the basin of the Mediterranean, and seems to have at 
present no Northern impulses, so we may reasonably hope to escape 
that unpleasant excitement for this year. If it comes at all it 
usually appears in July, or at latest in August, though culminat- 
ing in deadliness in September. As we are also assured that the 
cattle plague, though most fatal to individual graziers and dairy- 
men, is not likely to affect any very large per-centage of English 
cattle, and the hay harvest and root crop are so good that the 
healthy cattle will probably gain in flesh this winter (as com- 
pared with last) as much as we lose by the diseased, our autumn 
prospects are not su bad. ‘The wheat is supposed to be pretty 
good in quantity but injured in quality by the rains, and the 
American wheat has likewise suffered much. On the whole, how- 
ever, the food horizon is much clearer than it was. The heavy 
cloud that hung over beef is slightly lifting, and with the pre- 
sent improved weather even bread may be said to be “looking 


” 


up. 





Holland is beginning to complain of a cattle disease like ours, 
which of course it considers imported, as there is always an allevia- 
tion in regarding one’s calamities as the fault of another. Every 
additional week, however, convinces cool observers more com- 
pletely that the Rinderpest is not contagious, but only epidemic, or 
* epizootic,” as an ingenious gentleman, who objects to the im- 
plied compliment to cattle as a demos, has magnificently termed 
it. The graziers must feel it a melancholy satisfaction in the 
midst of their anxieties to inquire of each other whether the 
epizootic has yet appeared among them. ‘Though the disease is 
‘‘epizoitic,” and xot infectious, the Ministry were nevertheless 
compelled to give way about Ireland, and issued an Order in 
Council yesterday week prohibiting all import of cattle thither. 
Indeed as no one can be absolutely certain concerning the nature 
and limits of contagion, it might be thought advisable to avoid 
even a very infinitesimal risk of a spread of the disease through 
tliat cause to so pastoral and poor a country as Ireland. 





Our Consul-General in Warsaw reports that when a similar 
disease prevailed in Poland in 1857, no remedy was so efficient as 
strong iron water. It was first discovered by observing that 
the cattle which drank at a strong chalybeate spring either did 
not suffer or generally recovere 1, while the cattle on neighbouring 
pastures were carried off very rapidly. ‘This quite agrees with all 
we have hitherto learned of the disease,—the tonic treatment for 
malarious low fever being always now followed with human 
patients by every educated medical man. A cow in Scotland is 
sail to have been cured with a good dose of whiskey, but that 
perhaps was due to the cow's Scotch temperament. Anyhow, tonic 
aud stimulus seem the approved nineteenth-century treatment for 
men and cattle alike. 





The Convention of Gastein has been published in extenso, andagrees 
pretty closely with our account of it last week. Kiel is to be the port 
of the Federal fleet, and the ships of war both of Prussia and Austria 
are to lie in it for the present, but the garrisoning of Kiel itself and 
tue works for the fortification of the port are to be left exclusively 
to Prussia. In other respects the convention seems even more 
favourable to Prussia than we had anticipated. At least it is stated 
—~though not in the text of the convention—that the duty of 





defending all the Duchies (Holstein no less than Schleswig ant 
Lauenburg) against attack is to be entrusted to Prussia, and if 
occasion should arise, the resources of all are to be placed at her 
disposal for that purpose. It seems likely that the Hungarian 
tendencies of the present Austrian Cabinet make them anxious to 
withdraw as much as possible from an expensive and responsible 
business that cannot interest any but the German provinces 
of Austria, and that the nominal occupation of Holstein (except 
Kiel) by Austria is only temporary, till Prussia thinks it safe to 
engross the whole. She has already secured Lauenburg at the 
south and Schleswig at the north of Holstein, and it is scarcely 
likely that Austria should have entrusted both the bread-exteriors 
of the sandwich to her keeping, if it were not intended that she 
is to have the Holstein beef in the end as well. 


Mr. Frederick Peel, probably on account of his misfortune in 
losing his seat at Oldham, partly also, one would surmise, because 
he finds the Government wanting in any energetic desire to find 
him a new place in the House, has resigned the Secretaryship to 
the Treasury, where he was not very efficient, and been succeeded 
by Mr. Childers, who became Junior Lord of the Admiralty after 
Mr. Stansfeld’s resignation. It is probably a change for the bet- 
ter. Mr. Stansfeld’s old post is still vacant, but if he returns to 
the Ministry we trust he will take higher rank than before. 


The autumn concourses have begun. The Queen has ‘ in- 
augurated ' a new statue of the Prince Consort at Coburg with a 
considerable English attendance in the town. The /vte to the 
French fleet at Portsmouth has attracted great crowds. And our 
studies are beginning to be even more sociable than our amuse- 
ments. The Archeological Association has been spreading itself 
about in the neighbourhood of Durham, visiting old Roman altars 
to the Dolychene Jupiter and hearing discourses on the Roman 
ancestry of the Nevilles. The International Social Science Association, 
with many English members, has just assembled at Berne. Next 
week the British Association is to have the most brilliant and dis- 
tinguished meeting it ever held, at Birmingham, and in October 
the Social Science Association is to have one almost as brilliant 
and distinguished at Sheffield. Besides this there has been a 
working men’s exhibition opened in Birmingham by Lord Lyttel- 
ton, and in Wakefield by Lord Houghton. We are becoming a 
sociable people. ‘There are evidently no autumn amusements 
more popular than opportunities for the ‘concourse of fortuitous 
atoms.” 





The Queen, who is staying at Rosenau, near Coburg, was 
present this day week, the late Prince Consort’s birthday, at the 
removal of the veil from the colossal statue of him just erected in 
that city, and laid her garland, with those of the two hundred 
young Coburg ladies who walked in the procession, at the foot of 
her husband's monument. The artist who modelled the statue is Mr. 
Theed, of London, and it was cast in bronze at Nuremburg. It is 
said to be a very good likeness. It represents the Prince standing 
in the robes of the Garter, with the collar of the Garter and the 
Coburg order, carrying a field marshal’s baton. The Queen had 
her usual brilliant weather for the ceremony, and as all her family 
were with her, the day must have been one of real gratification to 
her feelings. The Times has taken advantage of the occasion to 
lecture the Queen on her absence from English society, and the 
ultra-Radical Star replied vehemently in her defence. It is a 
curious fact that the cheap press is usually much the most loyal to 
the persun of the Sovercign,—at least now that the Sovereign is a 
woman. The Telegraph leaders on the Queen are usually hymns 
of vulgar but tremendous magnificence. 


The Portsmouth gathering appears to have been a brilliant 
affair,—physically brilliant we mean, with plenty of blue lights, 
rockets, fireworks, and other luminous appearances, First there was 
thedinner to the French Minister of Marine and the Admirals onboard 
the Duke of Wellington on Tuesday. ‘Then there was the great dinner 
given to them in a tent in the quadrangle of the College at Ports- 
mouthon Wednesday, when the healths were drunk and the speeches 
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posing the Quee sh , 
light, by means of red, white, and bine ghts, placer 
rockets sent up in clusters, and so for sy r the space of twenty 
minutes,—every spar, however slig 
after which the fleet sudlenly falelaway again. Yesterday there 
wasa grand ball. So we hope the French officers will have enjoyed 


red in every port, 





it, ens visible during that time, 


te of **such beings as we are, 





thomselves at least as much as thest 
in such a world as the present,” will acmit. 


Lord Lyttelton made a creditable speech on Monday, on oc- 
easion of opening the “‘ Birmingham Exhibition of the productions 
of the hard-working class,” as he called it, in order to keep 
his right to the title of a working man himself. He noticed 
the anxiety displayed in the favourite literature of the rich 
to inform them of the habits and feelings = the poor, and of 
the similar anxiety displayed in the favourite literature of the 
poor to inform them of the habits and ia of the rich. He 
touched on Mr. Carlyle’s reverence,—extravagant reverence, we 
should call for | lal your merely as such, and apart from the in- 
fluenee of the work done; on Father Newman’s feeling of sheer 
“ bewilderment ” in watching the enormous progress of our mate- 
rial life and the space it occupies in our thoughts ; and on Mr. Glad- 
stone as the statesman of the day who combines most completely 
the deepest respect for material progress, with the most constant 
reverence for the spiritual progress which ought to accompany 
and even outs _ it. On the whole it was a speech to make “ the 
hard-working classes ” think of the uses and the end of labour, 
ind that, we take it, was about the best thing Lord Lyttelton 





could have done for them. 


At Wakefield on Thursday Lord Houghton did the same kind 
o'lice for the Industrial and Fine Art Exhibition of that town, deli- 
vering a very thoughtful address, in which he pointed out that almost 
all of even the merest mechanical industries are in their origin 
something more than industries, in fact arts involving the percep- 
tion of form, neatness, and beauty (at least of adaptation), as well as 
of the mere applications of labour. ‘ ‘There was art in forming a 
canoe out of the stem of a fallen tree, and art in the rudest flint 
instruments which we now find in the gravel.” ‘ For the rudest 
as well as the highest fabrics which the human hand can produce, 
there is required the divine energies of the human soul.” This is | 
true, but it is very curious how little connection there seems to be 
between the feeling for what we may call beauty of adaptation, 
that is, the beauty which chiefly consists in carrying out the pur- 
pose in view most neatly and directly, aud the feeling for absolute 
beauty of form, the beauty which is an end in itself. In remin 1- | 
ing us of the canoe and even of the flint instruments, Lord Hough- 
ton chose som: of the few machines which may *have beauty in 
both senses. ‘There is ‘* divine energy ” no doubt in inventing that 
combination of levers called the genou or in the first system of 
pulleys, but it is searcely of the artistic kind. The fine arts after 
all are related only by a verbal tie to the mechanical arts. 

Lord Amberley has written an answer to Mr. Disraeli’s Church 
speeches in the new number of the Fortnightly Review. Lord 
Amberley does not exactly declare himself on the question of 
State Chureh, but the drift of his arguments is clearly against the 
union of Church and State, though he leaves himself a loop-hole 
on grounds of expediency rather than grounds of principle. Lord 
Amberley’s essay, clever, generally lucid, and rather pragmatical, is 
written in a fluent and luminous style, of which, if we ha to deter- 
mine the authorship as artists do that of an unauthenticated pic- 
ture, we should say “after J. S. Mill.” But he ends obscurely. 
Warning the Church that she must be prepared to dispense with 
State assistance, if necessary, he says, ‘It is not by a dogged 
resistance to the spirit of progress and innovation that she can hope 
to flourish. The day is past when the free exercise of the mind 
could be met by chastising the body.” We do not eatch the illustra- 
tion. Lord Amberley has no doubt in times not long pi ist for id 
ing the body.’ 





a ‘free exercise of his mind” met ‘by chasit 


sut does he st: u ud for the Church, or for the Dissenters, and who 
inflicts the disci ipline ? 


‘ eee 
‘The Regius Professorship of Divinity, vacated by the elevation 
Dr. Jacobson to the See of Chester, has been filled by the 
midlet of the Rey. R. Payne Smith, sub-librarian of the 
Bodleian Library. Mr, Payne Smith is a great Hebraist and a 
master of Syriac. He has edited and translated various Syriac 


from 
the philologie ad point of view. It sezms he has also written 
something on the Messianic phophecies of Isaiah, which, in spit, 
of his being a thoroughly learned scholar, has satisfiel the Record, 


| works, and will, we suppose, approac’ t 












The Morning Post, usually suppose! to have inspiration from 
Lord Palinerston, is obviously. becoming a mere retailer of Freneh 
canards, On Wednesday it had an article, vary French in tone, 
professing to give an account of a secret article in the Convention 
of Gastein, by which Austria unlertakes (inter alia) to sell 
Holstein also to Prussia, and VPrussia is to propose to the 
German Diet to guarantee all tie possessions, German and non- 
German, of Austria, And these tidings the Vorning Post professed to 
make known on an authority ‘“* which does not allow us to doubt of 
their accuracy.” The secret article with this tremendous pro- 
posal to guarantee Venetian, Hungary, everything, to Austria, is of 
course strenuously denied in Vienna an: Turin, and is in the 
highest degree improbable. We notice it only as one of very many 
| indications during the last two years that the supposed Palmer- 
| stonian character of the Morning Post is a fiction. A translation 
| (or the original?) of the article appeared the next day in the 
| political dreamland of the French journals, where both in style 
| and substance it seemed less out of place than in the columns of 
| the English press. To attribute any even semi-oflicial origin to 
such rumours as these would be to cause the public very needless 
| alarm. 


The University of Vienna has conferred honorary degrees on 
three eminent Englishmen—Sir C. Lyell, Sir Rt. Murchison, and 
Mr. John Stuart Mill. 


| Constance Kent has confesse, but not anything that we did 
| not know before, except that she had secreted the razor some days 
| beforehand in contemplation of the deed,—that she rose in the 
| middle of the night and carried the child in the blanket through 
the drawing-room window without awakening it to the place 
where she murdered it,—that she washed out the one or two drops 
(of blood from her night-dress the same night, but finding two 

days later that the stain was still visible when it was held up to 
the light, she withdrew it from the clothes-basket, and moving it 
from place to place at length burnt it. She fully intended to con- 
fess, she says, if any one else, the nurse, for instance, had been 
found guilty. The burden of suspicion,—perhaps worse +o 
bear,—she did not, however, consider. She first began to he 
troubled with her sin when preparing for communion after cov- 
| firmation. She repeats that no unkindness of her stepmother led 
| to the crime, but says that everything said at all depreciatory of 
the first family was treasured up by he r to revenge. 








| mate. ease 

| ‘There was great excitement in New York on the 16th August, 
caused by a colossal failure and still more colossal fraud. One of 
| the richest firms in New York, that of Ketchum, Son, and Co., 
failed for an immense amount, the failure being due to the private 
speculations of the younger partner, Mr. Edward Ketchum, and 
the frauds of which he had been guilty to meet his losses. It is 
said that he had forged gold-cheques to the enormous value of 
500,000/. in the name of Charles Graham and Co., whose business 
he was for a time managing. ‘The cheques, it seems, were never 
presented at the bank for payment,—never at least till the dis- 
covery was made,—but he raised money upon them, giving these 
cheques as securities, and relying on the name of his firm, than 
which none stood higher in New York, to obviate all distrust. He 
escaped with 12,000/. in cash, writing a confession to his father 
(whom he had ruined), and requesting him to provide for his wife 
and children, coolly remarking that for himself he had already 
provided. Graham and Co. are of course alsoruined. The offender 
has not been caught, but the panic in Wall Street, which at one 
time assumed great proportions, had nearly subsided. 


Dr. Chapman publishes a pamphlet to show that in the appli- 
cation of ice to the spine he has found a powerful remedy for 
cholera and the slighter complaint of diarrhoea. Ile has only had 
the chance of trying his theoretic remedy on one case of cholera, 
and that, though it had all the worst symptoms, was probably a 
severe case of English rather than genuine Asiatic cholera. How- 
ever, in that case it prove to be exceedingly effective in subduing 
all the more dangerous symptoms. On the lesser complaint both 
he himself, and Mr. D. M. Williams, honorary surgeon in the 
Liverpool Infirmary for Children, have more than once tried 
it with great effect. One of Mr. Williams’s experiments 
with a child in the infirmary is very remarkable. The 
remedy is to apply an India-rubber bag full of ice ‘next to 
the skin, along the central line of the back, letting it extend 





from the nape of the neck to the lower part of the hollow 
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of the back.” This is kept close to the back, and is renewed as 
long as sickness, cramps, coldness of the skin, and the other 
symptoms of cholera, or any sign of collapse continues. if, as is 
not unfrequent, feverish symptoms set in after the reaction is 
produced, he applies warm-water bags, with the water at 110 deg. 
to 120 deg , to the back to remove it. This is the chief element of 
his treatment, and, as we said, Dr. Chapman, arriving at this treat- 
ment on theory, has found it very successful in the instances in 
which he has been able to apply it. 

On Thursday week the Bishop of London, in consecrating St. 
Michael’s Church, was guilty, as it seems to us, of an act of tyranny 
not at all in accordance with his liberal principles. The church 
had been decorated in Puseyite style, and the Bishop took offence 
at the flowers on the communion-table, asked their meaning, and 
insisted on their removal; he then requested some of the clergy 
who were tricked out in embroidered surplices, stoles, and other 
High-Church vestments, to disrobe before he would proceed ; then 
insisted on the dislodgment of a cross in polished oak—which 
the incumbent, Rev. C. Lyford, injudiciously admitted to mean 
“nothing ”"—and finally took an engagement in writing that a 
rough cartoon drawn in charcoal over the communion-table should 
be effaced before he would go on with the service. Now as to the 
fine clothes, we of course quite agree with the Bishop in think- 
ing the clergy silly thus to obtrude gorgeous tailoring on the 
Almighty, though the flowers are much in place in a 
ehurch as in a drawing-room. They add to the higher and 
quieter influences of the place without distracting the attention. 
But if the law of the Church permits all these things, as it cer- 
tainly does, why is the Bishop to obtrade his own simpler standard 
of taste on—spiritual dandies, if you please—but still men with as 
much right to be dandies as the Bishop has to be puritan? That 
is but false catholicism and liberalism which will not admit the 
full variations of practice and belief which the Church is intended 
to cover, simply because they seem contemptible. Mr. Lyfor.t had 
a right to be contemptible within the limits allowed by the Church, 


as 


if he pleased. 

The private correspondence in the Times, whenever anything 
unusual gives sulficient play to it, is so prolific in suggestions 
worthy of consideration that they would almost repay analysis 
and republication. In view of the cholera, Dr. Fuller writes most 
earnestly to complain, first, of the evil to health arising from 
sewer gas issuing from gutter-holes, which he calls pest-ho'es, in 
the pavement gutters ; and secondly, of the poisonous gases given 
off by the refuse accumulated in ‘ that private hotbed of disease ” 
the family dust-bin, Dr. Fuller suggests that all vent-holes along 
the roads should be ‘permanently trapped,” and all refuse 
from areas and houses “daily removed.” Mr. Bridges Adams 
contends that the immense sewerage system of London should, 
no Jess than coal-mines, have an organized ventilation, with proper 
exits, tall vertical brick or iron shafts, like steam-engine chimneys. 
With such an organized system of ascending shafts, vent-holes 
would no longer be required, and the gas might be neutralized 
This no doubt is the true suggestion, but of course 
It is so much 


in the shafts. 
it will not be adopted, for who is to carry it out ? 
easier to be poisoned. 

The former correspondent of the 7imes in the South writes to 
that paper to contradict strongly the assertions made by its 
present able correspondent in the North concerning the treatment 
by the South of the Northern prisoners. Mr. Lawley, for he 
signs his own name to the article in the recent Fortnightly Review, 
has a happy art of suppressing the esseutial facts of the case. 
He tells us what he saw in the Richmond prison, and tells us 
his own impression of its commandant, and he maintains that 
the sufferings of the Northern prisoners were entirely due to the 
disloyal refusal of the Government to carry out the agreement for 
the exchange of prisoners. Ile forgets that it was the refusal of 
the South to regard negro soldiers as prisoners of war which obliged 
the North to terminate the cartel. And he ignores entirely the in- 
disputable and published evidence given in the remonstrances of the 
Southern surgeons of Andersonsville against the needlessly cruel 
treatment of their prisoners, and their insufficient food when food 
abounded. Ile forgets also very conveniently Colonel Ould’s (the 
Southern Commissioner's) published boast of the excellent bargain 
obtained in the exchange of the miserable starved Northern pri- 
soners for the healthy and fat Southern prisoners. Mr. Lawley’s 
memory is of the partizan kind. 

There has been a scandal in Italy which will operate very 
unfortunately, we fear, for the Government in the approaching 
elections. A few weeks since a colonel of a regiment was 
accused of having shot in cold blood, after Aspromonte, seven 





Italian volunteers who had deserted to Garibaldi. It seems that 
the story was either true, or true with only such qualifications as 
would not have much altered its aspect in the eyes of 
the public. The journals of Italy commented very severely on 
the circumstance, when the Secretary at War, General Petitti, 
sent round a circular to the army, reminding them of the duty 
of keeping up esprit de corps in an army, and of making 
common cause with any of their brethren who might be 
slandered by the public. In answer to this injudicious appeal, a 
number of officers wrote to some of the papers in Genoa advising 
them not to take further notice of the affair till the incriminated 
officer should have been able to produce his defence. And a duel 
between an editor and one of the officers was the consequence. 
Of course this result of General Petitti’s circular produced a great 
ferment in Italy, and Signor Lanza, the Minister of the Interior, 
issued a second circular trying to explain the other one away, and 
assuring the prefects under his department that the Minister of 
War did not and could not have intended to menace in any way 
the exercise of the political franchise. Whether this was so meant 
or not, the colleagues of Signor Lanza did not take his explanation 
well, and he, not General Petitti, has resigned. The public will 
certainly interpret this resignation as a wish to interfere on the 
part of the army with the civilians, and already a very bad feeling 
between the army and the people of Italy has arisen about it. A 
more unfortunate omen for the coming elections, when all good 
Italians will need to pull together against the priestly party, cannot 
be conceived. 


The style of ‘‘ Our Special Correspondents ” at this time of year 
alters sensibly for the worse, owing, we take it, to a relay of 
fresh hands, whose eloquence is supposed to pass muster at a 
time when no critical readers are to be found. Even the Tines 
correspondent at Portsmouth begins his letter in a well-known 
formula, borrowed from Mr. G. P. R. James—* Just as the setting 
sun last evening was lighting withits expiring rays the roadstead 
of Spithead, the officers of the French fleet were being rowed to 
the Duke of Wellington, which is lying inside Portsmouth harbour,” 
—the picturesque-historical. ‘The holiday tourist at Frankfort is, 
however, even worse. ILe becomes eloquent on a companion :— 
‘** My companion, gentle reader, was a gentleman, if I at all know 
what ought to be understood by that appellation. ‘The perfect 
lines of his profile, the thin though not emaciated face, the rich 
but smooth brown hair, the shaven chin, the bushy whiskers, the 
small ear, the long white taper fingers, the almond nails—all 
about him spoke of that blood which gives in England a much 
surer patent of high descent than any golden page in that sacred 
volume which the good-natured eynic, Thackeray, rather profancly 
calls ‘ the British Bible” And he adds—“ The worl ¢ neo’ 
seemed to have been coined for his benefit, and he was evilently a 
man whose keen senses are given to him rather for excruciating 
pain than for exquisite pleasure,”"—which is a manner of writing 
surely very rarely to be found in the Times, and rather in the rich 





pomatum style. _ 

On Saturday last Consols left off at 893, ? for money, 
and 89} for account. Yesterday they closed at 893, 4 for 
delivery, and 891 for time. The transactions on the part of 
the public have been limited, but the more settlel state of the 
weather and the increased ease prevailing in the discount market 
—ithe lowest rate for short-dated paper being 3 per cent.—have 
had a favourable influence on the market. The Government 
broker has continued his purchases for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, &e., and the Reduced Three per Cents. have realized 
90. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 14,489,6122. ; in 


the Bank of France, 19,959,1202. 
Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


left off at the following prices :— 


Friday, August 25. Friday, Septembe 1. 


Greek os * . - 204 e 20; 
Do, Coupons . . . ee —_ ° - 
Mexican si i 2 éo oe 233 - 24h 
Spanish Passive = «++ oe oe oe 295 ee 2 
Do. Certificates ee oe oe * lit . lay 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1355.. oe +e 7 ea} +e jixd 
” ” 1352.. . .* * 73 o 7th 
»  Consolidés.. os 43) bi 


The closing quotations of the leading British Railways 
day and on Friday week were as follows :— 


Friday, August 25, Friday, September 1. 
Caledonian .. . .. or o- e 153} oe iso 
Great Mastern oe ee ae oe os 46 ee i7g 
Great Northern .. a oe eo oo 152 oo 107 x. d 
Great Western... .. *e os ae * us ee ur, 

Do. West Midland, Oxforl .. 15 oe 45 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe ee oe 11s ‘ Iho} 
London and Brighton oe or) ee - bet} ee j a 
Tondon and North-Westera ee a oe 125 ee le4} 
London and Sout “i - oe oa se st ee 44 X. . 
London, Chatham, au 2ver ee oe ee os os : . 
Midland oe oe a o ee - 13 oe las}x.d. & 
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* ~ France without Nice and Savoy balanced Russia without 
TOP ICS OF THE DAY. pines and assimilated Poland, Prussia without Schleswig, 
—_>—. and Austria without Holstein, then France plus Nice and 


THE ‘ BALANCE OF POWER’ OUT OF REPAIR. 


HE Convention of Gastein has probably given the coup de | 


grace to most sensible men’s faith in the European 
political instrument called ‘ balance of power.’ As the “ pro- 
visional”’ disposal made of the quondam Danish Duchies by 
that document,—of course these disposals are always ‘ pro- 
visional’ till the nerves of Europe are a little accustomed to 
the new shock, and then they are declared permanent,— 
was the third instance of pure spoliation by a ‘ great power’ 
within the last six years, and the spoliation in each case was 
ignored by the other great Powers, on the ground that their 
own interests were not sufficiently involved to give occasion 
to interfere, the fine theory that the great Powers of Europe are 
always sitting as a sort of committee to prevent encroachments 
on the weaker Powers which are dangerous in principle to the 
peace of Europe, can no longer hold out before the ‘logic of 
events.’ The truth is that as four out of five of the great 
Powers of Europe are in fact all but despotisms, and as no 
despotism can pretend alarm at the principle of conquest so 
long as the conquest is made from weak peoples and not so made 
as to threaten strong thrones, it needs a very special shock, a 
shock such as does not often startle the world, to make 
those great Powers feel any real uneasiness at an inroad, how- 
ever cynical, upon the weak. The gigantic wars of Napoleon 
did indeed for a time frighten the great Powers of Europe 
into a certain community of antagonism towards anything which 
savoured of territorial encroachment. But that feeling has 
long been dying away. First, Austria gulped down the little 
republic of Cracow, when an empty and vain protest followed. 
Then Russia began to deal with the ‘sick man’s’ possessions, 
and would probably have been permitted to annex them, had 
it not suited the French Emperor to make a name for his 
dynasty in Europe. The Crimean episode no doubt a little 
delayed the backsliding of the great Powers of Europe into 
their natural policy of preying unrebuked on their weaker neigh- 
bours. Nor were they easy enough to begin again, till France 
had stopped her own mouth by taking willing Savoy and un- 
willing Nice for her pay after the campaign in Lombardy. At 
that proceeding Austria, Prussia, and Russia looked on with 
grim satisfaction, feeling no doubt that their own turn would 
come soon; and only England—the one great power not 
despotic but free—professed any resentment. Next came the 
turn of Russia to break through the treaty of Vienna by de- 
liberately absorbing Poland and setting the opinions of the 
Western Powers at defiance. Last of all, Prussia and Austria 
—or rather Prussia with Austria as a reluctant accomplice— 
have found their turn come round, France and Russia not 
finding their own interests sufficiently deeply involved to take 
any step on behalf of Denmark. England, the only great 
power which has not followed the same policy, which indeed 
by her free, popular constitution, has been forced into a nearly 
opposite policy, and has given up the Ionian Islands to Greece 
while all the other Powers were inclosing new territory 
within their borders, — England, though herself giving 
instead of taking, has learned even better than the other 
great Powers to regulate her interference or non-interference 
abroad by the amount of the selfish risk she might incur in the 
individual case through remaining neutral. That England will 
only interfere when English interests are threatened, is, or 
appears to be, better established than the same principle in 
the case of any of the despotic States. The other Powers have 
stood aloof, as much from the wish for a grasping precedent 
which it may be convenient for them to quote and follow, as 
from any abstract principle of policy. But England, while 
uniformly objecting in words to acts of public robbery, has 
been praised by men of all parties for refusing to draw the 
sword except on her own behalf. 

Who, then, can now talk of ‘balance of power’ as a 
principle guarded by the great Powers, and favourable to 
the weaker Powers of Europe because protecting the latter from 
wanton aggression? The great Powers, instead of really co- 
operating to regulate the territorial changes of Europe, take, 
each what it can get for itself, without seriously alarming the 
others for their own safety, and feels a modest confidence that 
no one will interfere so long as only the Jit¢/e neighbours are 
eaten up. That ‘balance of power’ consists in indulging 
only a moderate greediness has been the principle of the great 
Powers since the assimilation of Savoy and Nice by France. If 
they can only manage to take it turn and turn about, to annex, 
and to let their annexations keep a fair proportion to those of 
their sister Powers, the balance may still .be retained, though 
constantly trimmed by equal additions to opposite scales. If 


Savoy probably balances just as well Russia with an over-rup 
and denationalized Poland, Prussia plus Schleswig and Lauen. 
| burg, and Austria plus Holstein—or whatever she ultimately 
intends to take in place of Holstein, when she gives up 
Holstein to Prussia. Such, apparently, is the only kind of 
trimming of the balance which at present has any strong hold 
of the imagination of the four great despotic European Powers, 
France has indeed a more generous conception of foreign 
policy and a certain amount of sympathy with the patriotic 
aspirations of distressed peoples, but her own conduct in 
relation to Nice and Savoy, her selfish views upon the frontier 
of the Rhine, and finally her task in Mexico, render her both 
unwilling and unable to do anything alone in the interests of 
mere justice to prevent the other despotic Governments from 
following the example of moderate: encroachment on con- 
venient territory which she had set. 

But this selfish substitute for ‘ balance of power,’ this tacit 
agreement on the part of all the great Powers that each should 
let the other plunder in turn, so long as nothing is done to- 
disturb the relative importance of the more powerful States, 
is not a sort of balance that can long rest undisturbed upon 
its pivot. It was not this sort of balance of power which 
was intended when Switzerland was declared neutral, 
when Belgium was guaranteed against attack, nor even 
so late as 1852, when the succession was fixed for the throne 
of Denmark by that common consent of the European Powers 
on which the Convention of Gastein furnishes so cynical a 
commentary. The only ‘balance of power’ which can have 
any sort of tranquillizing effect on Europe is a virtual co- 
operation of the greater Powers to check any one of their 
own number, or any second-rate power not of their own 
number, in the unjust use of force against the weaker in- 
dependent States. At present it appears to mean ‘ the privi- 
lege to annex, limited only by fear of cach other,’ instead of 
‘the privilege to resist territorial change, limited only by re- 
spect for the legitimate wishes of the great populations.’ The 
effect of acting on the former principle is more and more 
visible every year in Europe. France has never yet laid 
the anger and the jealousy to sleep which her cynical 
seizure of Nice produced. The Radical party in Italy re- 
garded it, and regard it, as more than an offset against all 
her timely help. England has never yet quite forgiven it, and 
the resentment it produced and the fear of a new stroke of the 
same kind were undoubtedly the disturbing forces which pre- 
vented England from coming to any hearty agreement with 
France to protect Denmark. Russia has succeeded in swal- 
lowing Poland, and whether she can keep it down or not, she 
deeply irritated the popular feeling both in France and Eng- 
land in the process. Now that Prussia has followed suit by 
punishing Denmark for not uniting Schleswig and Holstein, 
and immediately separating them herself with preparations 
for absorbing one if not both absolutely into the Prussiaw 
monarchy, German popular feeling is roused into a similar 
flame of indignation, and the peoples of Europe at least, if not 
their rulers, are fast learning to believe, with the poet, that 
‘‘ arth is sick and Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk of truth and 
justice.” A state of European feeling in which every weak 
State knows for certain that the Powers of Europe except 
England will do each what is right in its own eyes, on con- 
dition only of not alarming each other, and England, though 
abstaining from all selfish aggrandizement, has completely 
made up her mind to abstain also from all acts of unselfish 
generosity that may involve her in war, is not significant of a 
peaceful future. Some popular confidence in international 
justice is even more necessary than a mere balance of 
forces, to keep Europe at rest. The balance of forces may 
be unsettled any day by a genuine alliance amongst some 
of these at present mutually distrustful Powers. While 
each acts sullenly and alone for its own interests there may 
be a sort of equilibrium indeed, but only unstable equilibrinm 
which once disturbed is never restored. But if two great 
Powers are once heartily allied for offence and defence, either 
for the sake of doing or preventing some great injustice, the 
smouldering irritation of the peoples of Europe will be fuel 
to the flame, and we may have another war on a grand scale, 
which these cynical annexations of territory from weak 
States will in reality have provoked. Talk as we will, 
and as the laissez-faire school does, of the pacific results of non- 
intervention, there is a kind of non-intervention which the 
great Powers of Europe have recently been studying and 





practising, that will do as much to stir the passions of Europe 
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as the most fussy and mis-timed intervention. 
disposition to enforce justice among the strong, the weak can 
never be either happy or quiet. Permitting your neighbour 
to be robbed in peace so long as you have reason to believe 
that you have yourself some security against that unpleasant 
operation which he has not, will not promote the security of 


even the best guarded property long. 





GENERAL SIR GEORGE BROWN. 


HERE is—would that we could say there was!—a type of 
officer common to all armies which the world alternately 
admires and condemns—the brave martinet. To him the 
regulations are as a gospel, and you may be sure he will carry 
them out, but to him also innovaticn is an offence and im- 
provement “humbug.” He holds that the organization of 
the army is perfect, he thinks it his duty to obstruct every 
change, good or bad, unless indeed it be ordered by the 
supreme military authority, and then, whatever his private 
opinion may be, he will carry it out because it is ordered. 
He would lead his company, regiment, or brigade against the 
infernal legions under Satan himself, and do his uttermost to 
occupy and hold the gates of hell, if he were ordered. His 
valour indeed and his obedience are his two good military 
qualities, and it is the exhibition of these, and all besides that 
they imply, which wins for him unfeigned admiration. The 
other side of him is not admirable. If he is a regimental 
commender he is almost certain to over-drill his men—in 
fact to forget that they are men, and to think of them as 
animated machines made to carry firelocks. He will carry 
out strictly every regulation, and he will resist every proposal 
or suggestion of improvement. ‘The more power he possesses, 
the older he grows, the narrower and more rigid his mind 
becomes, and if he is placed in a position of real authority he 
is simply an obstruction and, certainly without intending it, an 
enemy of the public good. Rarely possessed of real military 
talent in a quantity much beyond the average, he will shine for 
nothing in action but his brilliant valour; and indeed how 
should he, seeing that his mind is hide-bound, dependent, 
without spontaneity, fenced off rigidly from the influence of 
ever-changing opinion, impervious to the discoveries of science, 
hostile to the progress of invention? A man of this stamp, 
whose mind ceases to expand when his body ceases to 
grow, can never become a good, much less a great general. 
He can only command our admiration for his fiery courage or 
his bull-dog tenacity, and we can only respect him iu any 
way when it is manifest that the man acted fully up to his 
genuine but narrow-minded idea of duty. 

An officer of this stamp, whose name has been for many 
years before the public, General Sir George Brown, has just 
died at a good old age, and at the risk of infringing the 
maxim de mortuis we intend to say our say about him. His 
early career commands our admiration. Though he was not 
the highest type even of a regimental officer, it would be 
ungrateful to say that he was a bad type. In the stirring 
times of the Peninsular War none were more forward than 
George Brown. Never tired, never daunted, prodigal of his 
blood, like so many other gallant men in the famous Light 
Division, he served his country with all his heart, 
with all his mind, and with all his strength. JTe made 
himself known as a man who could be relied on at all 
times and seasons, and for any service. In those days a 
man was precious who was steadfast, punctual, obedient—and 
George Brown was all these. They helped him into notice, but 
at a critical moment, had not friends found the needful means, 
he would not have obtained, towards the close of the war, the 
highest rung of the regimental ladder. Had he lived and died 
a regimental officer, or had he risen in due course and late in 
life to see his name on the list of general officers, perhaps it 
would have been better for the country, for at the best he was 
only a superior kind of drill-sergeant, and quite unfit for 
what he became, first, Deputy-Adjutant-General, then Adju- 
tant-General, afterwards a divisional commander in the army 
we sent to the Kast, and finally, Commander-in-Chief in Ire- 
land. We shall be told that this is a very ill-natured opinion, 
very ungracious, very unfair, to a dead man. But let it be 
understood that we do not blame Sir George Brown for being 
what he was. It was not for him to refuse these appoint- 
ments. The censure falls not on him, but on those who from 
all the officers of the British army picked out a mere lion- 
hearted martinet to fill these most responsible positions. It 
may be said, and the retort by some will be considered trium- 


phant, that the Duke of Wellington brought Sir George of the military system. 





Without a/like other folk; and his chief defect was a defect akin 


to that which grew to perfection in Sir George Brown— 
a repugnance to change. But the Duke was slow to suggest 
or adopt improvements, because he feared the Parliament 
would not sanction the expense required to make our military 
system efficient. He thought if it were touched it might be 
lost altogether. Sir George Brown had no’such reason. Ie 
simply hated change. He 4rgued that what was good enough 
for men in his young days was good enough for men in his 
old days, forgetting that if he had not grown the world had. 
He believed in pipe-clay, he was a fervent adorer of the 
stiff stock, he seems to have looked upon the razor as a mili- 
tary weapon. No doubt he was gvod-natured—when you 
let him have his own way ; kind—when you did not obstruct 
him ; obedient—when the Duke was his master. But essen- 
tially the man was hard, and arrogant, and shallow, and even 
his obedience was in the nature of fetish-worship, for while 
he would obey the Duke, whom, it pleased him to think, he 
imitated, he would not obey civilians, although they were his 
lawful masters. Thus when Lord Herbert some years ago 
invited officers and others to lecture to the men in winter 
time, and an officer in Dublin tendered his services, General 
Brown admonished the officer that it was his place to confine 
himself to his duty as commander of his company! In this 
matter General Brown went clearly beyond the line of Ais 
duty, and we do not hesitate to say that for so doing he ought 
to have been recalled. But had Lord Herbert recalled him 
for disobedience, he would have outraged the opinion of all 
the old officers in the army, and even in these days the 
Minister for War is not strong enough to go against the 
opinion of that powerful club. 

A man like this at the Horse Guards could not fail to be 
actively obstructive. He was a military bigot. Instead of 
being keen after improvements he was eager to prevent them, 
and he showed more skill in defeating a “ pestilent civilian 
innovator” than he did in leading the Light Division at the 
Alma. Mr. Dowie invented a boot which would enable the 
soldier to march with ease. During Lord Hill’s reign at the 
Horse Guards there was some chance that Dowie’s boot would 
be adopted. It was manifestly a good boot; the proof of that 
is to be found in the fact that the very men who would not 
let the soldier have it, wore it and wear it themselves. When 
Sir George Brown entered the Horse Guards every chance of 
the adoption of this boot disappeared. Ie had made up his 
mind that a tight pressure on the feet impeding motion was 
as essential to good soldiering as a tight pressure round the 
throat and across the chest impeding respiration. The detest- 
able old ammunition boot was good enough for soldiers, and 
he resolved that no change should be made. Mr. Dowie, 
with a tenacity equal to that of Sir George himself, pressed his 
boot upon the authorities, and a board looked into the matter 
and reported upon it in terms as favourable to the boot as could 
be expected. What did Sir George do? He deliberately 
perverted the report, set it at naught, persiste] in his hostility 
and his perversions of fact to the last, and died with the 
consolation of having so managed that, so far as we know to 
this day, the feet of the British soldier should be thrust into 
boots that diminish his marching power by 50 per cent. and 
his hourly comfort by an incalculable sum. If any one wants 
to know what an obstinate, unenlightened Adjutant-General 
can do towards crippling the efficiency of the British infantry, 
let him peruse the Parliamentary papers on this boot question. 
To our minds the discreditable conduct of Sir George Brown in 
the business affords ample proof that he was utterly unfit for 
any post of large responsibility whatever. What he did in re- 
gard to the Dowie boot he did in regard to many other things, 
and his rank in our military history is that of a brilliant 
fighter, but poor general, and a rude, unenlightened, and 
perverse administrator. If our military institutions have 
been improved, if the lot of the soldier has been ameliorated 
since 1852, these things have been done in spite of the 
strenuous and stiffnecked hostility of the Sir George Browns. 
We might indulge a hope that the race has now died out, 
but it would be delusive. The other day a battalion was 
inspected, and declared by the highest authority to 
be all that a battalion should be. Thereupon its com- 
mander, inflamed by this praise, duly communicated it to the 
men, and then—ordered them an extra drill per diem! This 
is drill-sergeantey run to seed. ‘The anecdote, truer than 
most, is a specimen of that zeal without judgment which, 
when qualified by military bigotry and set in high places, 
works like poison in the blood, and tends to the destruction 
The best and most enlightened 


Brown to the fore. Granted, but surelyethe Duke of Wel-| soldiers should be placed at the fountain-head, not the most 


lington was not a deity. 


Surely he erred, sometimes, | obstructive and least capable. 
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THE NEGRO AND THE NORTH. 

Wt are well pleased to see that the singularly prejudiced | 

letter of last week from our able correspondent in New | 
York, concerning the aversion to the Negro felt in America, has 
already elicited at least two protests from Americans resident 
in England, which we give in another column,—protests, we 
mean, not against his own prejudice (to which as a private | 
luxury our correspondent is of course as much entitled as! 
we might be to an individual shudder at the slanting Mon- 
gol eyes, at high cheek-bones, or a nasal twang), but protests 
against the truth of the statement that asa matter of fact 
all negroes as negroes are regarded by the immense majority 
of Americans with the same unreasonable loathing,—protests, 
too, against the absurd assumption that the existence of 
such a loathing in those who feel it ought to be regarded 
as a divine law regulating the conduct of those who do 
not. For this was the precise principle of that enlightened 
address by the American Connecticut juryman to the negro 
who had been guilty of marrying a white woman, which our 
correspondent appears so much to admire. ‘ You have not,’ 
said this gentleman in effect, ‘offended against the law, and 
being a lover of law I will really go the length of protecting 
you against illegal assaults,—but you have offeuded the moral 
taste of the community—been guilty of a gross “ impro- 
priety,’”"—in marrying a white woman who did not share the 
general aversion to you. Do you not know that, in marriage, 
people should consult, as well as their own tastes, as well as 
the restrictions imposed by the moral exigencies of society, 
as well as the reasonable objections which can be urged by 
relations and friends, all the unreasonable and unaccountable 
prejudices of educated Americans, even though they con- 
tess that they can give no defence of them? Is it not a 
monstrous thing that the pure and simple loathing to a negro, 
—which is not felt for his colour, for it would not apply to 
Moors, or Maories, or the darkest Hindoos, nor for his posi- 
tion in society, nor for his individual character, nor for 
anything but the metaphysical essence of negroism (an 
essence without assignable attributes or qualities),—should 
fail to be respected by all who are unfortunately born desti- 
tute of that valuable instinct? What is the use of en- 
lightened Americans being gifted with this divine gift of a| 
metaphysical aversion, if the mutilated organizations of those 
who do not feel it are not to be compelled to defer to their 
higher standard of taste? Blind men must walk by the) 
sight of those who see. Men destitute of the anti-negro | 
sense must modestly accommodate their conduct to the| 
superior beings who possess it in all its force.’ Such is the 
essential drift of the speech of the wise Connecticut jury- 
man for whom our able correspondent bespeaks our respect. 
We confess that it seems to us about as silly a view as we 





have heard from any juryman since that celebrated warning 
delivered by a British jury to a British clergyman, that the 
study of anatomy was inconsistent with his professional posi- 
tion. We certainly should not think it worth attention from | 
a foreign simpleton, did it not come with the prestige which | 
is lent it by the strange apology of a very able writer, who | 
confesses his belief that the juryman in question is supported | 
by the sympathy of an enormous proportion of thinking men | 
in the North. 

But coming as if does from an able man, who claims for his 
view the sanction of other able men, we must say a word or 
two on the attitude just now assumed by this (we trust) 
small section of influential Northerners towards the negro,— | 


war to purge away the guilt of slavery, but not to free the 
slaves. We in England supposed, he says, very erroneously, 
that ‘a war prosecuted in a great measure for the extinction 
of slavery where it had been already established, must have as 
its result the elevation of the negro to the political and socia} 
level of the dominant race, or else that its professed anti- 
slavery motive was a mere pretence. No supposition could 
be more erroneous.” We venture to think the supposition 
quite legitimate. No doubt there is no manner of claim 
(other than expediency) for giving at once to the negro poli- 
tical rights which he is at present incompetent to exercise 
wisely. But unless the ultimate purpose of abolishing slavery 
is to let the negro become everything that he can qualify him- 
self to become, —even the social and political equal of the white, 
if he can really raise himself to the moral and political level 
of the white,—unless that be so, we do not hesitate to say the 
anti-slavery motive was a mere pretence. In what consists 
the sin of slavery except in crushing for selfish reasons human 
capacities that would otherwise be capable of indefinite 
growth? No doubt there is a more and less in this; and slavery 
usually means only that degree of down-treading which is in- 
consistent with the slave’s domestic lifeand freemovementon the 
face of the earth. Butit isasin only different in degree, not in 
kind, if the growth of social and political faculties useful to 
the State and honourable to the individual is to be crushed 
out by coercive laws, at the mere arbitrary pleasure of men of a 
different race. To keep negroes pariahs when they might rise 
to equality with whites, is precisely the same sin as to keep 
them slaves when they are capable of becoming free pariahs. 
“‘T tell you frankly,” says our correspondent, ‘that the 
mass of the people here were glad to fight against slavery, but 
had no intention of fighting for the negro. ‘hey felt that 
slavery was a great crime, a sin against human nature. They 
wished to purge the republic of that wickedness, but they 
had no particular sympathy with, though most of them much 
compassion for, the race against whom the wrong was com- 
mitted. You in Europe seemed to be thinking about the indivi- 
dual negroes ; we in the mass thought little or nothing about 
the individual negroes, but much of the barbaroas institution 
of slavery. To restrain that within such bounds as could be 
placed to it, and to relieve ourselves to the utmost of our 
responsibility for its existence under our flag, we even were 
willing to accept a great war, and to fight it through with 
four years’ unprecedented waste of life and treasure. But to 
free those individual negroes held in bondage at the South 
you may be sure we would not have sacrificed the lives 
of one thousand of our brothers, not to say of more 
than one hundred thousand.” In this passage, as 
frequently throughout his argument, our correspondent 
certainly becomes a little transcendental. May we be 
allowed to say of him, as Dickens says of one of his heroes, 
that he goes down very deep and comes up very muddy? He 
distinguishes between the sin of slavery and the sin of keep- 
ing slaves with ingenuity more worthy of a metaphy- 
sician than of a politician. It is quite certain that when we 
tulk of the sin of slavery we are quite unable to help think- 
ing of the sin of holding in bondage individual slaves. We 
should see no sin in holding general or abstract slaves (othe 
than individuals) in bondage. Against whom is slavery a sin, 


‘if not against the actual slaves and their descendants? If 


there is no sin in having “ the individual negroes”’ of one 
generation in bondage, there can be no sin in having the indi- 
vidual negroes of a second generation in bondage, and so on to 
the end of time. If the Americans made war to extinguish 


an attitude, as it scems to us, so radically unjust as well as| slavery, but not to break the yoke of slaves, they made 
unwise that, if endorsed by the North in general, it would do| war for a purpose which is quite inconceivable to us, 
much to discredit the motives of the great struggle which has| and therefore quite outside the range of our moral dis- 
been conducted so nobly and ended so gloriously. There is} crimination. Surely all this discrimination between indi- 
not a word justifying that attitude in our correspondent’s| vidual slaves and the institution of slavery is unmanly 
letter on the subject which will really bear analysis for a| nonsense,—able as is the hand which has written it. 
moment. If he had been content indeed to assert the fact) If the war did not aim at undoing a heavy burden, 
of this inexplicable prejudice without trying to find room for | bidding the oppressed go free, and breaking every yoke that 
that fact in political disqualifications which he evidently might be broken without time, labour, and teaching, it was 
justifies, we could have done nothing but accept it for what/ not a war against slavery at all. If it did, then it was a 
it is worth—an explanation why many Americans as much as war to emancipate a whole generation of ‘ individual slaves.” 
possible avoid negroes,—and not for what it is not worth—a/ The “ gentle, firm, and wise men with large souls” who came 
law for those who do not share it. But in trying as he does| back from the South “ hating slavery more than ever, but 
to justify the feeling without depreciating the whole tone) loathing the negro with an unutterable loathing’ are no 
of political feeling in the North, and attributing a character | doubt only the more meritorious for working hard to benefit 
of pure selfishness to the war which it did not really | the objects of so abnormal a repulsion,—but only if they strive 
bear, he falls into so many instructive self-contradictions | to emancipate ‘individual slaves,” not if they confiue their 
that it remains pretty clear, we think, that either the war | antagonism to slavery in the abstract. 

was in part a war to beuefit the negroes, or it was, as As to individual aversions of this nature we cannot 
Lord Russell called it, a war for empire only. This, how- | see that they bear upon the matter at all, except to 


ever, our correspondent will not admit. It was, he says, @| enhance the merit of those who do justice to the negro 
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in spite of them. That they are an amiable weakness—by 
no means very widespread—we do not hesitate to assert. 
The writer of this paper has lived for many months in 
the midst of negroes, and is able to affirm that this kind 
of aversion is as rare amongst Anglo-Saxons in a free coun- 





him in the details of the work, he was willing to ent:r unon 
it and to carry it through. 

It has been said that the Land Registry Act has been a 
failure, that English people are too sensible to put their 
tenure of land in jeopardy by an unnecessary submission of 


try as it is in the Slave States themselves. Even in this | the title to the officers of the new Court and the subsequent 


American war there were numbers of men who were more 
closely connected with the freedmen than even ‘‘ the gentle, 
firm, and wise men with large souls” who brought back this 
unutterable loathing to the negro from the South; and they 
confess a very different experience. Colonel Hutchinson, the 
colonel of the first negro regiment, feels so strong an admira- 
tion for the capacities inherent in the negro character, that 
in many of his remarkable papers in the Atlantic Monthly 
he insists that there are points in which it shows a great 
superiority to our own race. But be this as it may. Our 
correspondent scarcely sees the inconsistency of which he is 
guilty in first building on this absolute and instinctive 
aversion, and then asserting that if admitted to the franchise 
and social equality, there would be no keeping the negro out 
of marriage with the whites. Is it, then, compulsory in 
America to marry an elector, even if you feel “‘ an unutterable 
loathing” tohim? Surely all who feel the unutterable loath- 
ing are quite sure not to marry its object. The meaning 
evidently is that itis a terrible hardship for those conscious of 
the unutterable loathing to see those who are not conscious 
of it drawing closer to the negro. Because A feels the un- 
utterable loathing to B, C, who feels a strong affection for B, 
must not be allowed to go near him. If the loathing exists 
it will keep the two races sufficiently wide apart, in spite of 
political rights and social equalities. But our correspondent 
evidently wishes that those who feel the loathing shall be em- 
powered to insist on sympathy from those who do not. 

Let not able and thoughtful men try to deceive themselves 
with such transparent sophisms as these. Freedom for the 
negro does not mean necessarily power for the negro,—but it 
does mean the prospect of every good thing for him which he 
can prove himself capable of earning, appreviating, and rightly 
using. If the anti-slavery movement does not mean this in 
the North, it is a selfish and hollow political expedient. But 
it does mean this, in spite of the metaphysical subtleties of 
able writers who wish to justify a private prejudice for which 
they cannot account without seemiug uutrue to the eternal 
principles of divine justice. 





MORTGAGE DEBENTURE COMPANIES. 


F Bentham had lived in the present day, he would have been 
amazed to find that a vast number of those thoughts upon 
Law reform to the expression of which he—neglecting an 
unusually fair prospect of professional suecess—devoted his 
life, have been adopted into our legislation, and now regulate 
the positive law of the land. This result is not in itself | 





advertisement in the neighbourhood, and a story is told of 


Mr. Follett, the amiable Chief Registrar, having personally 


explained to the ex-Chancellor, on the occasion of a casual 
morning call in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the nakedness of the 
land. Yet applications to the Court are more frequent than 
at first, and we believe, as we shall show, that they will 
continue. The Land Registry Act was in truth too sudden 
and rude a reform. It was too much to expect of the British 
public that they should swallow at a gulp such a measure of 
tremendous change. It shook to its foundations the practice 
of every local attorney, and the squire—whose ideas on law 
are chiefly derived from this source—of course chimed in with 
the notion that the new idea was absurd, and that nothing 
but failure could come of it. But people who viewed the 
matter from a less interested point of view thought very 
differently. Merchants, who are as much open as the rest of 
the community to the desire to invest their earnings in land, 
and to retain the broad acres when purchased, believed 
strongly in a system which, as they understood it, proposed 
in the course of a few years to make land transferable by as 
simple a method as shares in a public company. They trusted 
Lord Westbury because they thought he cared more for the 
public in his views of law reform than for the lawyers, and 
even now they only half approve of his downfall. It is not 
an uncommon thing to hear it said in the City that the real 
reasou why he was disgraced was that he was determined 
if he remained to diminish the earnings of the profession 
of which he was the head. The Land Registry Act came, 
like the Reform movement a few years since, rather before 
its time. The plan was too bold, the advantage not 
sufficiently apparent; it required some experience before the 
landed proprietors, never very alert for change, would adopt 
it. It was in need of a few pioneers. 

These remarks bring us to the consideration of the 
Mortgage Debentures Bill, which was introduced in the last 
session of Parliament, and has now become law. This measure 
has intrinsic merit, but we value it more for the results which 
are likely to flow from it. We regret that it did not act as a 
pioneer to the Land Registry Act. However, camp followers 
are not without their use. They may greatly help those who 
have gone before. The object of the Mortgage Debentures Act 
is twofold; first, to enable companies to advance money to 
owners of freehold, copyhold, and leasehold property; and 
secondly, to empowercompauies to borrow money themselves on 
the security of debentures secured on their mortgage securities. 
‘he soundness of the mortgage security which every mort- 
gage debenture company will be permitted to possess is pro- 


remarkable, if we consider how in all periods of our history | vided for in two ways; first, by a compulsory valuation, to be 
the great changes in the law have been the product of | made by a surveyor appointed or approved by the Inclosure 
a few years’ earnest effort on the part of a few great lawyers. | Commissioners, it being required that the advance to be made 
Without the help of Burnel, the first lawyer Chancellor, we | by the company is not to exceed three-fourths of the saleable 
should not have been able to echo the boast of Hallam that | value of the property; and secondly, by a compulsory regis- 
there is seareely any fundamental principle in our Constitu- | tration of their securities at the Land Registry Office. It has 
tion which was not firmly established in the time of the| been objected that this system does not diminish the chief 
Plautagenets, Edward I. would never have won the title of | dilficulty which has hitherto prevented the ready advance of 
the English Justinian if he had not had his Tribonian. So | money upon a land security, while it adds two conditions to 
in later times Bentham’s exertions about the state of the law the prejudice of the borrower. It will no doubt still be 
would have passed away without much effect, if Romilly and | necessary to go through the preliminary investigation of the 
Brougham had not lived to use their intellectual force in| title to the property, with its ordinary accompaniment of 
carrying out his views. The rapid growth of law reform | abstracts, mortgage decd, and expenses. But this is one 
in the course of a few years is strikingly shown by the | point in which we conceive that this Bill will have a most 
fact, that while Blackstone could write in his time that “ it is | beneficial reflex effect upon the Land Registry Act. The 





a melancholy truth that no less than 160 actions which men 
are daily liable to commit have been declared by Act of Par- 
liament to be worthy of instant death,” modern legislation 
has reduced these actions to two. 
just if, in coming to more recent times, we were to allow 





| 


And we should not be! Registry Office. 
| once 


company is not to be at liberty to borrow any money or issue 
mortgage debentures upon any security which has not been 


| previously impressed with the imprimatur of the Land 


The company therefore will be ready at 
to advance money to any landowner who has already 
It is clear that the 





the cloud which for a time rests upon Lord Westbury to hide | placed his title upon this register. 
the real services which he too rendered to the same cause. | stimulus afforded by the prospect of being able to raise money 
It will be something to record that the man whose weakness | upon an estate without the intervention of an attorney, by 
of character and social imperfections compelled the House | simply handing a certificate of registration to the officers of a 
of Commons to degrade him, was the Parliamentary leader | public company, and proving the saleable value of the pro- 
under whose steady banner the Divorce Act and the Bank- | perty, will produce a considerable increase of Land Registry 
ruptey Act were passed, and the first step taken towards the | business. 
simplification of the transfer of real property. Lord West-| But then comes the objection to a registry. This is an 
bury was not a diligent man, and therefore we were not | old bugbear. It is said that the public will not submit to a 


surprised when he bequeathed the codification scheme to rel Fe me of their securities. If a landowner wants to 


raise money he borrows it quietly and secretly from some 
other client of his own solicitor, or by depositing his title- 


Successors. But he had a certain fixed resolve to improve 


our system of jurisprudence, and if he could find men to help 
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deeds with his bankers. He will not publish the tran- 
saction to his neighbours. This may be true, although it is 
probable that if we had a general registration of securitics 
all over the kingdom we should take as little interest in our 


| though I see the reporters of the daily newspapers dilate upon 
| the enormous crowds which flocked down to Portsmouth every 
day, including the one I was there myself, I can only say [ 
'saw no sign of it. Compared with the multitude which 


neighbour’s borrowings as we should in his private letters if | assembled to see the departure of the Bultic fleet in the days 


the General Post Office were thrown open to our inspection. 
Besides there is perhaps as much likelihood of it “ getting 
about” that Sir Pertinax has advanced a large sum of money 
upon a mortgage of Lord Lumbercourt’s estates, if they are 
compelled to confide the secret to the Serjeant Eitherside or 
Counsellor Plausible of a county town in the present day, than 
if the machinery of a public company were resorted to. 

If, however, the objection be admitted to the full we 
should demur to its being applicd against the adoption of a 
measure which is not designed to benefit a few decaying pro- 
prietors who wish to keep up appearances, but to give the 
greatest facilities to the general public for sound investments 
and safe loans. The difficulties attending a general regis- 
tration of land in England are great. 
from the inordinate length of titles, and the subtlety of the law 
as regards equitable as distinguished from what are called 
legal estates. When the adoption of the provisions of the Land 
Registry Act has become sufficiently general to justify it 
being made compulsory, and when the law of real property has 
been reduced into scientific order, we shall hear very little more 
of the impossibility of a system of registration. At present we re- 
gard the formation of Mortgage Debenture Companies as afford- 
ing the most admirable opportunity for testing the real truth of 
the prevailing objections to the larger scheme. We shall be 
very much surprised if a majority of borrowers are restrained 
from obtaining an advantageous loan by the fear of publicity, 
and if they are not so deterred, we think we can foresee a time 
not greatly distant when the combined effect and development 
of the measures we have mentioned will be to make land as 
easily trausmissible from one person to another as stock. 





THE ALLIED FLEETS AT PORTSMOUTH. 
[From our Own CorresPonpDeENT. ] 

MHE charity schoolboy who was asked at the annual tea- 
gathering on the clergyman’s lawn whether he would 
have a bun, a tart, or a cheese- cake, burst out crying, because, 
as he said, ‘ One was as nice as Vother.”’ Plums are tooth- 
some, jam is succulent, and a compound of batter, butter, and 
sugar is gratifying to teeth which have never known a 
dentist’s care, aud cach in turn seems most enticing to the 
boyish mind. The difficulty of selecting from an embarras de 
richesses is not confined to the salad days of life. Even grown- 
up men and women, whom the chroniclers of rural pic-nics 
invariably describe as “children of an older growth,” are 
subject to the difficulty of having to make up their minds as 
to which they would like to take when there are too many 
good things to choose from. ‘Thousands of persons, I should 
think, must, for instance, have felt the embarrassment of 
haying to pick out from the programme of the international 
festivities at Portsmouth the particular spectacle at which they 
would like to be present. It was so certainly in my own case. 
It would be pleasant to see the dark hulls of the French iron- 
clads rising slowly above the grey horizon, as they steamed 
slowly towards their mooring-place at Spithead,—to sail 
round and about them on the next day, when they lay along- 
side the British fleet in the roads of Portsmouth,—to witness 
the review on Southsea Common,—to behold the reception of 
the officers of France and England by the Corporation, when 
the town was to be crowded with all the beauty of those 


But they chiefly arise | 


of the Crimean War, the gathering at Portsmouth this year 
was insignificant. As you leave Havant you come in view of 
| the line of forts which crowns the hills overlooking the dead 
flat on which the arsenal lies. Seen from a distance they 
look formidable enough, but even to the unprofessional critic 
the question, cui bono? suggests itself at once. ‘he science of 
destructive projectiles may advance so far before these guns 
are ever required for active service, that guus placed within 
their embrasures may sweep the channel, but at present all 
the Prussian rifled cannon could do nothing more than shell 
the town of Portsmouth, as they did that of Sonderburg. Of 
course if an invading army were to land at Portsmouth, and 
were they to storm the hills on which the forts are placed, our 
guas would give them a hot reception. But as any invader 
would assuredly choose some spot for landing out of range of 
the cannon of Portsmouth, it is hard to see what practical use 
these forts are expected to serve. 

Portsmouth had done its best to look gay, but the attempt 
was not very successful. At the best it is a town well de- 
scribed by the American epithet of “ one-horse” or ‘tin- 
pot” city. The place has a “ drunk-over-night”’ air about 
it, which even in its brightest and cleanest hours it never 
succeeds in shaking off entirely. Everybody appears to be 
more or less closely connected with the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and to be in the habit of promoting consumption by 
his own example. Still the town had done its best to look 
worthy of the occasion. ‘There was a triumphal arch, with an 
inscription informing our brave allies that they were welcome 
to Old England. A great display of shabby flags from shop 
windows, a transparency over a gin-shop representing the 
Emperor Napoleon and a band of Ethiopian serenaders. This 
was about all. One householder indecd had united piety 
with civility, and over a couple of French and English flags, 
with which his window was decorated, liad suspended a placard 
calling on the world in general to prepare and meet their 
Creator. It is a pity, for the benefit of benighted Frenchmen, 
that a translation had not been added. One thing, however, 
I should record to the credit of Portsmouth, and that is that 
they have allowed somebody or other—not Mr. ‘lrain—to 
make a street railroad. So instead of being jolted drearily 
along, as you were in former days, over the paved streets of the 
town, you are now carried smoothly and quietly in cars con- 
structed on the American fashion to the pier at Southsea. 
Arrived there, my next care was to reach the fleet. Steamers 
were advertised to convey passengers round the squadron. 
But as they did not stop at any of the ships, and were over- 
crowded to a most alarming extent, I chartered a private 
pleasure-boat, the Saucy Sally, if I remember rightly, or 
some name of that kind, which was to carry me to such vessels 
as I wished to visit. 

A lovelier scene of its kind than that presented by the 
landlocked Spithead waters it was never my fortune to 
behold. The day was beautiful, with that peculiar English 
beauty which only Turner could ever reproduce on canvass. 
The hilly shores of the Isle of Wight were covered with a 
dim, soft haze, while the houses on the main land sparkled so 
in the bright sunshine that the stucco looked at a distance 
almost like marble. There was just wind enough to fill our 
sails, and to rock the boat slowly to and fro with a gentle 
lullaby motion, but not enough to have affected the comfort 


| 











pleasant southern counties, of whom it is said that all the | of any human being not predestined to nausea, and the bright 
women are beautiful and all the men—not wiser than their | sparkling sea was literally studded over with a thousand 
neighbours,—and to watch the fleets sallying forth seawards | yachts, whose snow-white sails glistened in the sunlight. 
amidst clouds of smoke and volleys of artillery. Unfortunately | Around the squadron there was collected a perfect multitude 
to me it was only possible to witness some of these spectacles, | of sea camp-followers. Pleasure steamers, “‘avisos,”’ men- 
and the selection was in truth a difficult one. However, after | of-war launches, rowing boats, fishing smacks of every kind, 
due deliberation I resolved to select the day when least was | were flying to and fro between the fleets and the shore. In 
promi-ed in the official programme, the day that intending | two parallel lines the English and French iron-clad fleets lay 
visitors were informed they would see the fleets at anchor. anchored. A great deal of nonsense, I think, has been 

Long experience in travelling has taught me that when! written about the beauty of ships having been destroyed by 
you are going out for your own pleasure the one thing you the substitution of iron for wood. Till all our vessels ave 
should never do is to start early. So it was well nigh noon | made without masts, like the Royal Sovereign, a ship looks 
before I started from the Waterloo Station. Of the journey | very much the same to the non-sailor eye whether its hull is 
down I need say nothing, beyond the fact that travelling by | coated with iron plates or composed wholly of timber. No 
express trains I took very nearly seyen hours to go some | doubt monitors of any description are simply hideous, but an 
hundred and thirty miles. Still a man must be hard to / ordinary iron-clad is very like an old wooden frigate in out- 
please who goes through the rich English moorland country | ward appearance. Our boatman was a typical John Bull of 
from Guildford to Havant and grumbles much about the rate the marine order. He did not think much of the Anglo- 








at which his train proceeds. There was no great crowd about | French alliance, and unconsciously followed the maxim of 
the trains I went by, either going or returning, and indeed, | Talleyrand, and held that the guests of to-day will be the 
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enemies of to-morrow. He expressed his opinion that 
the Frenchmen ‘weren't no good;” that their iron 
plates were put one over another like tiles on a roof, 
and that the Royal Sovereign could sink the whole lot of 
them in a day. His sentiments were eminently patriotic, 
just as his determination to extort as much money as possible 
was eminently in accordance with the character of the true 
British waterman. 

At the time I was cruising amongst the fleets the Admirals 
were paying State visits to each other, and the yards of every 


vessel in the squadron were manned in honour of the occasion. | Look at the newspapers. 


Our boatman pointed out with pride that we had two English 





believe,” said the Bishop, “ that there may be heard upon the wind 
those footfall echoes of the coming of the great Anti-Christ, and 
that this which we hear whispered here and there, and see spread- 
ing, we kuow not how, through the air, is just the precursing 
atmosphere which comes before his advent, I say it is time, if ever 
the time was, to be up and doing. ‘There seem to me to be many 
things which ought to warn us that this is a season when the 
judgments of the Lord are abroad. Is not the mysterious disease 
which has attacked our cattle at this moment one of God's 
writing, written on a nation’s wall to warn us to turn to Him? 
They tell us that men who have 


| studied the subject most cannot tell whether it is an im- 
| ported or indigenous disease.” [If they could, the Bishop of 


sailors on the topmast yards to one Frenchman, and it seemed 
| course means, the disease would be intelligible, and therefore 


to me that our men mounted the rigging faster than the 


French. Be this as it may, the effect of the rigging picked 
out in black against the clear blue sky was singularly pretty. 
Of the vessels I visited I can only say that their measure- 
ments, dimensions, and equipments are written somewhere or 
other in the books of the House of Commons. ‘he Royal 
Sovereign appeared to me the very fas-simile of the Rolf 
Krake, which I knew so well in the days of the siege of 
Diippel. The defects seemed to me also to be of a similar kind. 
In rough weather she must roll like a tub, anda shell falling 
vertically on her deck would, I suspect, smash through it, as 
it did in the case of the Danish iron-clad. I visited two of 
the plated vessels, the best perhaps, as it happened, of the 
English, and the worst of the French fleet. Both were fine 
vessels enough, but, contrary to the common opinion, the 
French man-of-war struck me as much neater and in more 
apple-pie order than the British. The officers were certainly 
more courteous and the men better behaved. But after all one 
ship is very like another, and if I am to tell the honest truth, 
whenever I have visited one of them, from a penny steamboat 
to a flag-ship, my invariable feeling is one of thankful- 
ness that I have not to live upon her. So after visiting some 
three or four vessels of the allied fleets, I thought I had done 
enough for duty, and ordered the boat’s head to be turned 
landwards. 

There were very few sailors about Portsmouth. In fact 
the authorities know that if the French and English tars got 
drinking together there would be quarrels and blows. So 
leave to go on shore was granted sparingly, and I doubt 
whether one in twenty of the French flect saw much more of 
England than they could catch sight of from the deck. To 
say that this or the Cherbourg visit would create a feeling of 
general friendship between the mariue services of the two 
countries is simply absurd. The demonstration is important 
as an evidence of the good-will existing between the Govern- 
ments and people of France and England, but its actual effect 
as a creator of friendly feeling is quite inappreciable. 








ANTI-CHRIST. 

H{E Bishop of Oxford spoke the other day with a solemnity 
which, if sincere, could not be too deep, of * the miserable 
voice” which has gone forth to the diocese of Natal “ teaching 
the heathen to distrust the Word of God.” ‘Shall not Christian 
Engiand,” he says, ‘drown it in a universal declaration of the 
truths of Christianity?” For our parts we should join with all 
our hearts to drown any such ‘ miserable voice.’ There cannot be 
a more evil lesson either to teach or to learn—a lesson more 
destructive of the spiritual life of man—than distrusting the Word 
of God. But we never met with a more elaborate lesson in that 
perilous and destructive art than the Bishop's own speech on the 
coming of Anti-Christ. It is like one of those artificial, glazed 
pictures on a papier-maché surface in which a Bible subject is made 
incongruous and ridiculous by the coarse, staring colours stamped 
into the showy cardboard. If any one can inspire distrust of the 
Word of Goi by using great prophecies for the sake of a palpably 
false and meretricious rhetorical effect, the Bishop's solemu avowal 
that he hears the footsteps of the great Anti-Christ and sees the 
outriders of his evil pomp, is more likely to produce that distrust 
than all the errors ever disseminated concerning the Pentateuch 
put together. Anti-Christ, he says, is just upon us, with “the 
moonlight of its semi-intelligence.” ‘ The stream flows on under 
the moonlight shining of its semi-intelligence with the most de- 
licious smoothness where there is nothing to thwart it.” The 
Bishop of Natal’s and other liberal criticisms on the Bible are 
‘the precursing atmosphere which comes before his advent.” A 
“ precursing atmosphere” appears to be an atmosphere cursing 
us in advance, for it seeins that it brings with it all sorts of 
malaria, moral an physical, especially the infection of critical 
doubt, the cattle disease, and the cholera! ‘Believing as I 








not a writing on the wall.] ‘Men of the greatest skill and 
wisdom tell you to kill at once every diseased subject and hope for 
the best. Then, again, there is a whisper of the onward march 
of the pestilence of cholera, now rustling in the breeze of the evens 
ing, and making men’s hearts ache with the fear of what they may 
find when they wake in the morning. Are not these God's hand- 
writing on the wall?” Who does not see the artificial stamp on 
all this ecclesiastical carving and gilding, with its whispering 
breezes, its footfall echoes, its precursing atmosphere, its moon- 
light semi-intelligence, and then,—to carry the thing a little more 
effectually into the region of ordinary men’s thoughts and imagina- 
tions, —its irrelevant cattle disease, its bewildered veterinary sur- 
geons, whose ignorance specially constitutes the Rinderpest a 
‘‘ handwriting on the wall,” its terrible antitype of a day of judg- 
ment in the heartbreaking recommendation to graziers to kill at 
once all infected cattle, and finally its ramour of epidemic cholera 
and possible collapse,—all of course closely connected with 
those criticisms on the Pentateuch which Anti-Christ sends 
in their company to prepare his way. Does the Bishop wish us 
seriously to believe that by painting in this animated way his 
vision of the coming of Anti-Christ, and expressing his affect- 
ing readiness, in the absence of collateral evidence of its truth, 
to accept the Rinderpest and veterinary ignorance as a cou- 
firmation of that anticipation, he is really doing something to 
counteract ‘distrust of the Word of God?” For our own parts 
we never before met with a worse farrago of hollow and artificial 
pieties under the drapery of Biblical images. Distrust of the 
Word of God! Can any one who ever really attempted to fathom 
the meaning of the Apostles when they spoke of the manifestation 
of Anti-Christ show a deeper distrust of the Word of God than 
by pouring forth this stream of meretricious rubbish and borrow- 
ing for it the solemnity of prophetic language? Imagine St. 
Paul inferring a manifestation of “the man of sin, the son of 
perdition, who exalteth himself over all that is called God, or that 
is worshipped,” from the threefold phenomenon of a laborious 
and anxious investigation into the historical authenticity of 
Exodus, a new cattle disease, and a possible plague! ‘The * reve- 
lation of the wicked one,” by which St, Paul avows that he means 
a critical and deadly, if not final, outburst of the deepest moral 
evil in the human heart against the authority of the divine 
righteousness, —“ the revelation of the wicked one, whose coming 
is after the working of Satan, with all power, and lying signs, and 
wonders, and all deccivableness of unrighteousness for those that 
perish because they received not the love of the truth, that they 
might be saved,” this it is that the Bishop of Oxford solemnly 
identifies with a painstaking and most conscientious investigation 
which, whether it is distinguished by adequate critical skill or not, 
is certainly distinguished by a simple “love of truth” of which 
the right reverend critic is incapable. And because so laborious a 
work falls rather flat on an English assembly as an equivalent for 
Anti-Christ, the Bishop throws us in the cattle plague and Possible 
Cholera to deepen his background of artificial awe. 

When the Apostles spoke of an Anti-Christ who was then par- 
tially manifested and fighting the last death-struggle with Christ, 
and whose perfect manifestation was delayed, or ‘ let,” as St. Paul 
implies, by the better and sounder elements which still lingered 
in the resisting Jewish law and Roman statesmanship, they 
were talking of something very real and visible to their own 
eyes, as they watched the last healthy life gradually deserting 
the worn-out Jewish and Roman institutions, and transferring 
itself to the faith of Christ. ‘The old society, they said, must 
be worse before it could be better,—that is, the good that was 
left in it must completely desert it, till it became pure and 
simple Anti-Christ,—sensualism, pride, malice, cruelty, hypocrisy, 
unalloyed, and then it would fall beneath the arm of the Lord. 
We certainly should be far from denying that what the Apostles 
said about “ Anti-Christ” and the “man of sin,” as they im- 
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personated the evil principle which countermined the Christian 
Gospel, has no application to the present day, — though it 
assuredly was not, when first said, predictive, but descriptive 
language. Of course wherever a thoroughly evil principle 
is beginning to come out in its nakedness of evil, but is not 
yet quit of alloying elements of good, then we have a mani- 
festation of Anti-Christ partially begun, but hindered or “ let” by 
the better elements associated with it. So it was no doubt in that 
Southern Confederacy, built on the ‘‘ corner-stone,” not of Christ, 
but of slavery, for the virtual success of which the Bishop of 
Oxford, some two years ago, under the form of a prayer for peace, 
directed his clergy to pray. If ever in our time there has been a 
manifestation of Anti-Christ, it has surely been in the deliberate 
attempt to reconstruct a new society on the basis of a cruelty and 
asin. But speaking generally, the language of the Apostles about 
Anti-Christ cannot have any clear application to states of society 
in which good and evil are so closely interlaced,—intermingled as 
the wheat and the tares, which were to grow together till the 
harvest,—as they are now. The peculiarity of the present state 
of society, in this country at least, intellectual no less than moral 
and social, is that there is no clear field of battle between good 
and eyil, that every such battle is on a small scale, within 
the most restricted limits, always hampered by the danger of 
destroying good in the attempt to uproot evil, and, wherever 
successfully fought, preceded, and necessarily preceded, by the 
longest and minutest study, in order to discriminate the good from 
the evil elements. Our time—here in England at least—is not a 
time when any sincere man can profess to be hearing ‘ the foot- 
fall echoes of the great Anti-Christ.” It is the sifting time which 
so long precedes any such final struggle—and not indeed an 
advanced stage of that sifting time. If there be any vestige of Anti- 
Christ at all, it is in the religious insincerity which affects to see 
him in the anxious labours of honest men to distinguish truth from 
falsehood in every field, whether that of science, history, or spiritual 
creed. Ours is an embarrassed and complicated age, with young 
tares amidst the thickest wheat, and young wheat amidst the 
thickest tares, and the two often very difficult to distinguish from 
each other. The only unalloyed evil that we can distinctly discern 
in the present day is the insincere attempt to ignore this state of 
things, and pretend, with the Bishop of Oxford, that Anti-Christ is 
at the bottom of all the apparent tolerance, and charity, and 
fearless investigation of the present day, simply because these 
look so /ittle like Anti-Christ, and Anti-Christ is so sure to dis- 
guise himself. The dogmatists will not see candour or the 
sincere love of truth, even where it exists and is conspicuous, and 
prefer instead to suppose that it is the disguise of some subtle evil. 
There is no doubt a charm in the clear hand-to-hand conflict with 
definite evil such as we of the present day, who have a very 
different task before us, and a much more tasking if much less 
perilous one, can only too well appreciate. But this is just what 
men who talk like the Bishop of Oxford do not feel. As a poet of 
our day has written :— 

“Oh that the armies indeed were arrayed! oh joy of the onset! 

Sound thou Trumpet of God! Come forth, Great Cause, to array us! 

King and leader appear! Thy soldiers sorrowing seek thee ! 

Would that the armies indeed were arrayed! Oh where is the battle? 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor King in Israel, 


Only infinite jumble, and mess, and dislocation, 


Backed by a solemn appeal, ‘ For God’s sake do not stir there!” 


Those who wish to persuade themselves that the Bishop of 
Natal, Dean Stanley, and the rest are of the train of 
Anti-Christ, do not really feel this charm. These rhetorical 
flourishes are the artifices by which they attempt to steel them- 
selves and their adherents to the clear evidence of what is candid 
and earnest in their opponents’ creeds. If they did not stimulate 
themselves by getting up fictitious panices—which they know to 
be fictitious—of the ‘footfall echoes of the great Anti-Christ,” 
they would be obliged to look closer at their opponents’ thoughts, 
and to admit that much therein is very true and worthy to be 
known. If they believed what they say, if Dr. Wilberforce 
genuinely held that an honest belief evidence of the 
late growth of the Pentateuch into its present shape is a 
pure lie of the great Deceiver’s in league with evil men, 
would he not set about exposing the lie, and showing the 
wicked motives closely linked together in its publication, in- 
stead of talking about ‘moonlight semi-intelligence,” ‘+ foot-fall 
echoes,” and ‘‘handwritings on the wall?” There is no more 
hollow and ordinary clerical affectation than this of attri- 
buting Satanic guile and fraud to everything that looks simple and 
charitable, as an excuse for not fighting with it hand to hand. 
Those who cry out ‘ Anti-Christ’ directly they see something 


on 





they do not choose to encounter, are nearer to the spirit of de- 
lusion of which they speak so freely than they are aware. No 
one who makes Anti-Christ a rhetorical climax for something 
personally offensive to himself, can enter for a moment into that 
Apostolic spirit which wished to see the evil stripped bare, only that 
it might better know it for evil and secure the triumph of good. 
An equally truthful spirit applied to our present world would 
recognize at once that no passages of the Bible have less that is 
suitable to our day than these about Anti-Christ,—that ours is 
a day of small things, of confused good and evil, of evil at the 
heart of good, of gool at the heart of evil, of faith in doubt and 
doubt in faith, of purity in sensualism and sensualism in purity, 
of selfishness in self-denial and self-de nial in selfishness,—in short 
one of the days of trial, and not yet a day of judgment. 





SUMMER RAMBLES.—DOWN THE MEDWAY. 
] OOKING down from the old battlements of Rochester Castle 

4 —regal domain of the Conqueror, usefully appropriated by 
the noble Earl, its present owner, to picnic parties, at the charge 
of three-pence per head—a singular picture, all but unique in 
England, presents itself to the view. At our feet lies an ancient 
cathedral, covered wit’ the dust of eight centuries; there lie 
quaint, high-gabled houses of the time of Queen Elizabeth ; there 
stands, close to them, a monstrous ugly railway bridge of the 
time of Queen Victoria; then there is a sixteenth-century alms- 
house for poor travellers, in which, as clearly inscribed over the 
gate, ‘neither rogues nor proctors are admitted ;” and not far 
from it, there is a grand modern joint-stock hotel, which, though 
‘Jimited,” admits everybody, even proctors. The juxtaposition 
of all these things, old and new, is odd enough, but it does not 
complete the curious picture outspread at the foot of Rochester 
Castle. The most striking portion of it is the wide river which 
creeps, in many tortuous windings, among windmill-clad hills, 
and bears on its back a number of extraordinary-looking objects— 
big ships, without masts and sails, flags and streamers; weird and 
ominous in appearance, like dead whales cast ashore by the sea. 
Far as eye can reach to the east, where land and sea are mingling 
together, there the dead whales are lying, closely packed, the 
spray of the waves chasing around them, and the white mist 
floating over their heads. How did they get there, the monsters 
of the deep? ‘The answer is prosaic,—the big creatures, queer- 
looking as they may be, are real ships, duly entered in the Navy 
Lists as “‘ Her Majesty’s fleet in reserve.” 

A trip down the Medway to inspect this phantom fleet is a 
matter easily accomplished, and well worth the trouble. At the 
foot of Rochester Bridge we step on board a small steamer, not 
very clean nor elegant, yet on the whole not much worse as re- 
gards dirt than the sister vessels of the metropolis. The little 
boat called the City of Rochester is crowded with a very miscella- 
neous company of labourers, fishwomen, young recruits, navvies, 
English sailors, and Irish hop-pickers, through which, with some 
difficulty, we elbow our way to the stern, reserved to such select 
travellers as can command an extrasixpence. Even here the com- 
pound smell of tar and onions, fish, tobacco, and stale beer, 
but once fairly started, with a good 


is somewhat strong ; 
A few minutes’ 


breeze in front, the voyage is pleasant enough. 
ride brings us to Chatham pier, right in front of an immense 
mass of stone and masonry, on the top of which little red-coated 
soldiers are seen stalking up and down, like distant figures 
in a pantomime. ‘The sight is rather picturesque, but carries with 
it a train of contemplation. We feel very much in the 
mood of a friend in whose company we once went to Shoe- 
buryness to see the famous gunnery practice. He was delighted 
with the spectacle till, all on a sudden, he bethought himself that 
the play of the big guns must be expensive, and inquiring upon 
the subject, he discovered to his horror that every shot was equal 
in cost to the amount of his income-tax. ‘‘ There, they blaze 
away my income-tax.” The idea was overwhelming, and spoilt 
what pleasure there was in the thunders of Big Will and his 
brothers and sisters. We dare not imagine the sorrows of our 
sensitive income-taxpaying friend in visiting Chatham. What 
mortal man can reckon up the millions that are sunk in this end- 
less maze of fortifications, towers, battlements, piers, barracks, 
ditches, scarps, and counterscarps? What mortal man, even be he 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, can calculate the millions more that 
will be sunk here into the bottomless mud of the Medway? And 
all because one fine morning, nigh two hundred years ago, Mynheer 
de Ruyter and friends came sailing up the river, and burnt some 
of Old England’s wooden walls. ‘he time of wooden walls is 
gone long ago, an so is that of flying Dutchmen; yet do we 
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keep on sinking stones in the Medway till the mass has outgrown 
in size the pyramids of Egypt. 

Our City of Rochester has scarcely quitted the pier at Chetham 
when we find ourselves right in the midst of the first detachment 
of dead whales, that is, Her Majesty’s fleet in reserve. An odd 
fleet it is. Sails and masts, ropes, chains, spars, and flags, and 
the whole paraphernalia of outward tackie which make a ship a 
ship, have been taken from these vessels of Her Majesty's navy, 
and there they lie now, bereft alike of useful wings and ornamental 
feathers, like creatures dying or already dead. They lie in twos 
and threes together, strewn here and there; some in the midst of 
the river; others close to the banks; others, again, up the muddy 
little creeks which stretch inward along the flat shore. The smaller 
ones of the company in particular have taken the fancy of hiding 
themselves up these muddy creeks. ‘They are, we learn, the repre- 
sentatives of that portion of Her Majesty's fleet in reserve called 
mortar vessels, sent into being some ten years ago to knock down 
the walls of Cronstadt, and teach humility to the Czar of All the 
Russias. They did not do it, the little ones, and for punishment 
have been exiled to this Medway shore, to contemplate the move- 
ment of the tides and the growth of periwinkles. The British 
nation, we may be certain, is rich enough even to keep men-of-war 
for looking after the periwinkles. 

The scene gradually changes as we are gliding further dowa the 
Medway. Passing a large island called Bishop's Marsh, memento 
of the googl old times when all the lands far and wide stuck to the 
erosicr, the river changes into a lake, surrounded by flat and 
dreary shores, overgrown with rank grass. Until the farthest horizon 
there is one immense plain, made up apparently of a close union of 
dark land and darker water, overhung by a fleecy canopy of grey 
mist, through which the sun'srays cleave their way at fitful intervals. 
There is only one object distinctly visible before us, and that is 
more outlandish than any we have yet seen in this curious Medway 
river. It looks about as big as Rochester Cathedral, but is 
altogether of fantastic outline, and seems to have three or four 
steeples instead of one. While we are wondering whether this, 
too, can be one of Her Majesty’s ships in reserve, the waves of 
luminous mist are driven away by a sudden gust of wind, and 
before us stands in all her glory the world-renowned big ship, the 


Great Eastern. Fven the Irish hop-pickers on board the City of 


Rochester are stirred by the sight, and for a moment leave off 
smoking and jabbering, giving way to their emotion in beautiful 
flashes of silence. It is a grand sight indeed, that of the 
Leviathan of the waves, as she now lies there in towering 
majesty, with her six masts and three immense steam funnels, 
the noblest house ever built by man to swim on the wide 
ocean. ‘Though by no means inclined to worship mere bigness, 
we cannot suppress a feeling of real admiration for the colossal 
structure resting here on the placid waters of the Medway. 

There is something in her proportions so absolutely noble and 
commanding, that it makes the giant ship stand out at the first 
glance from among other vessels as a splendid old oak from among 
the common shrubs of the field. At this moment the Great 
Eustern looks particularly venerable, returned as she is from a 
bout of Herculean work, with all the signs of the travel-stained 
warrior about her. <A rusty weather-beaten coat, with a thick 
lining of seaweed at the bottom; battered skylights; broken 
paddles, and fragments of chains which hang over the sides, are 
some of the tokens which show the hard work the Leviathan has 
gone through. Even that she has failed to do the almost super- 
human labour she was sent to accomplish, adds to the halo of 
renown hanging about the big ship. ‘They look so tiny, the little 
wheels which project both from the prow and stern of the Great 
Eastern, that the mind is filled with wonder how ever they could 
undertake the task of tying together two continents by a rope 
thousands of miles long, and, once broken, fishing the cable up 
again from the bottom of the sea, from a depth little less than the 
height of Mont Blanc. Were it not for the horrible loquacity of 
our daily “liners,” who have been prating about the Atlantic 
telegraph till the thing has become almost a nuisance, one might 
remember the recent voyage of the big ship as the very Odyssey 
of the age. 

_Near the Great Eastern commences the station of the second 
division of Her Majesty’s fleet in reserve. The crowd is much 
more dense here than at Chatham, indeed in some places, on the 
right bank of the river, the men-of-war seem to swarm literally as 
thick as blackberries, We count thirty-two of them between 
Burntwick Island and Queenborough, a distance of little more 
tham a mile. Oh for British taxpayers to come this way, and 
see how the income-taxes of whole generations are rotting away 
ingloriously in the mud, good to none but the periwinkles! 


‘* That's one of the things I could never understand,” says an old 
sailor, our neighbour in the stern of the City of Rochester, whom 
we interrogate on the subject. ‘‘ Then millions spent in building 
all these heavy ships is sheer waste; I could never understand it.” 
—‘ Does anybody live on board?” we ask.—“ Oh yes; each ship 
has an officer, with about eight or ten men to wait upon him and 
keep the place clean.”—* A comfortable berth, it seems?” —“ Yes, I 
should think, if ever there was. ‘The captain has nothing on earth 
to do but to draw his pay, and allow himself to be waited upon. On 
fine days he hasa sail up or down the river, or goes a fishing, or 
shooting, along the banks. A splendid residence, too, and no rent 
nor rates and taxes to pay—entirely out of the parish, you know.” 
The last words our sailor friend is grunting forth with a kind of 
savage chuckle. Poor man, we dare say he has got a cottage 
somewhere in Kent, with wife and pickaninnies, and the parish 
tax-gatherer does not leave him alone. 

While exchanging notes about the mysteries of English naval 
administration, our little steamer has brought us to the ter- 
minus of her voyage. We clamber up some fishy steps, full of 
the odour of shrimps and seaweed, and hastening along a tiresome 
wooden pier, as slimy as the steps, find ourselves at Sheerness, in 
the Isleof Sheppey. Like its brother higher up the river, Sheerness 
has sprung from the flying visit of Mynheer de Ruyter and his 
Dutchmen, who unfortunately found an old fort here, and knocked 
it to pieces. ‘Though standing in the midst of an unwholesome 
swamp, and not worth the cost of its keep, the old fort was a thing 
which John Bull thought he could not afford to see damaged, and 
therefore, so far from thanking Mynheer de Ruyter for ridding him 
of the place and saving men’s lives, he determined in savage 
mood to raise it again and make it bigger than ever. ‘Thus arose 
Sheerness,—two miles of dockyards and heavy fortifications, in 
such a disinal swamp as the world never saw before. Certain it is 
that henceforth no sane Dutchman, however thick his skin and his 
nasal organ, will enter Sheerness if he can help it. The dock- 
yard is built upon a hundred thousand piles, and the barracks are 
built upon piles, and the houses are built upon piles, and the 
fortifications are built upon piles. It is a Venice upon piles ; with 
this difference, that while the Italian city stands upon the rocky 
bottom of the Adriatic, the Isle of Sheppey town is suspended 
over the bottomless mud of old Father Thames. Here is the 
Alpha and Omega of the mighty stream of sewage which the 
ocean of mankind above sends as a tribute to the ocean of waters 
below. 

Yet even Sheerness has its bit of romance. There stands, on what 
is nicknamed the Marina, a large house, with ** Royal Hotel” over 
the gate. The place appears to be now joint-stock, limited, and 
all that, and so far decidedly unromantic; but it was not meant to 
be so from the commencement. Some thirty or forty years ago, 
when the whole of the million of piles had not yet been rammed 
into the dismal swamp, the foundations of this house were laid by 
a man of very singular character, who, though not entitled to be 
called great in the strict sense of the word, had some of the ele- 
ments of greatness about him. ‘The man was Edward Banks, 
afterwards Sir Edward. Ile began life as a farm labourer, but in 
course of time became a nayvy, and in 1805, when thirty-six years 
old, was with others engaged in making a railroad between Chip- 
stead and Merstham, close to that famous old borough of Gatton 
which had only one inhabitant, yet sent two members to the House 
of Commons up to the time of the Reform Bill. Railroad-making, 
being new, was probably well paid in those days, and in an 
unlucky hour Edward Banks resolved upon saving money, and 
becoming what Englishmen north of the weed call thrifty ; of 
course, he thereupon rose rapidly in the world. Employing first a 
few of his brother navvies under him on “ jobs,” he gradually came 
to bea master builder, then a Government contractor, and so forth 
to the top of the ladder. For a quarter of a century, from 1810 
to 1835, he was busy in executing some of the most extensive 
engineering works of the time; he built the Waterloo, Southwark, 
London, and Staines bridges over the Thames, erected Government 
dockyards at Sheerness, and made new channels for the rivers 
Ouse, Nene, and Witham, in Norfolk and Lincolnshire. All the 
while his heart yearned for the life of labourer he had been lead- 
ing on the green, wooded slopes of Chipstead. However, though 
gifted with that iron determination which can accumulate hun- 
dreds of thousands, and make a rich Government contractor out 
of a poor labourer, he had not moral courage enough to follow the 
bent of his own inclinations. So, instead of retreating to a quiet 
little country house on the Surrey hills, Edward Banks, knighted 
Sir Edward, built himself a big house upon piles in the dismal 
swamp: that same house now styled the “ Royal Hotel.” Need- 





less to say that Sir Edward felt very wretched in his big house, 
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and yearning evermore after the greea hills, diel in the summer 
of 1835, his last words expressing the desire to be buried in the 
little church of Chipstead. There now lie the remains of the 
great Government contractor, under a pompous monument of 
white marble, recounting all his virtues, not omitting the ‘‘ honour- 
ably acquired wealth.” 

Strange that while pacing the miry streets of pile-grown Sheer- 
ness, we thought of little else but the fate of poor Sir Edward 
Banks ! 








THE GORDONS OF HUNTLY. 

IIE Gordons of Huntly are now represented by the Duke of 

Richmond and Lennox and the Marquis of Huntly. The 

male line of Gordon (of this family) terminated in an heiress, who 

by marriage carried the estates into a branch of the Serons, the 

new line adopting the name of Gordon. They acquired the 

Marquisate of Huntly and subsequently the Dukedom of Gordon, 

but the latter title has become extinct, most of the estates passing 

to the Duke of Richmond and Lennox, nephew of the last Duke, 

while the title of Huntly devolved on a collateral of the Gordon- 
Scton line. 

The name ‘ Gordon” is evidently derived from the territory of 
Gorpon, in Berwickshire, which was anciently of great extent. In 
Normandy there is a manor called Gordon, belonging to a family 
of that name, but whether there is any connection between them 
an the Gordons of Scotland we have no evidence whatever to 
determine. If the latter prefer a Norman to a Celtic or Saxon 
origin, they are perfectly at liberty (so far as the absence of 
negative evidence is concerned) to adopt that hypothesis, but (at 
the risk of offending family self-esteem*) we are again compelled 
to limit our pedigree to ascertained facts. 

RicuarD DE GorRDON, the first of the line who appears in the 
national records, between the years 1150 and 1160 granted to the 
monks of Kelso some land at Gordon, now the cemetery, a right of 
pasturage, an acre of ground at Todlaw, and an acre of meadow 
in Hunrty-Strother. His son, ‘Thomas de Gordon, confirmed all 
his father’s donations to the monks, as did his son, Sir Thomas de 
Gordon. The last named, by three other charters, granted, with con- 
sent of Marjory, his wife, to the same monks, some lands, with part 
of his peatary, called Brunmoss, the liberty of taking timber from 
his woods and of pulling heath anywhere within his estates. The 
monks in return gave him the right of burial in the cemetery of 
the abbey of Kelso. He was alive on the 28th of August, 1258, 
but died soon afterwards, leaving an only daughter, Alicia de 
Gordon, who married her cousin, Adam de Gordon, said to be 
descended from a brother of Richard, the first of the line on 
record. This Adam granted a peatary in his estate of Fawnys, 
adjacent to Gordon, to the monks of Dryburgh. He went with 
the Earls of Atholl and Carrick to Palestine, under the banners of 
Louis LX. of France, in 1268, and died in that expedition (ac- 
cording to Holinshed, however, it was a William de Gordon who 
went on this crusade), Alicia his wife surviving him. Adam de 
Gordon (the second son of Adam and Alicia de Gordon) inherited 
the estates, and died in the year 1296, on the 3rd of September, in 
which year his widow, Marjory, obtained restitution of his lands, 
on swearing fealty to Edward I. ‘This implies that Adam, her 
husband, had been engaged on the national side. The career of his 
son, Sir Adam de Gordon, was of a very ambiguous character. He 
first joined Sir William Wallace in 1297, was one of the Wardens of 
the Marches in 1300, and one of the ten Commissioners elected at the 
general Council of the Scottish nation in 1305, with full parliamen- 
tary powers, for the settlement of Scotland under Edward I. 
The same year he was fined in three years’ rent of his estates for 
his former opposition to that King. From this time he seems to have 
become a confirmed English partizan. In January, 1312, he was 
sent by Edward IL., with the Earl of Atholl and others, to attempt 
making a truce with the Scots. In November, 1313, he and the 
Earl of March were deputed by such of the Scots as remained 
faithful to England to lay their miserable state before Edward, 
who highly praised their constancy. But Sir Adam Gordon, see- 
ing that Bruce’s power was hopelessly in the ascendant, at last 
abandoned his English connection, and joined the Scottish King. 
As a reward he obtained from Randolph, Earl of Moray, a grant 
of the barony of Stitchell in Roxburghshire, confirmed to him and 
his son William by Robert I., June 28, 1315. He had also a 





* From communications we receive from time to time as our series proceeds, it 
would seem that we are supposed to be actuated by a malicious desire to lower the an- 
tiquity of the noble families of Scotland. We eutirely disclaim any such motive. Our 
simple wish is to state the ascertained facts; nor have we hesitated to give its 
legitimate weight to plausible tradition, But we cannot create facts, even where a 
Hamilton or a Campbell is concerned, and we must be allowed the privilege of esti- 
mating, according to the best of our critical ability, the value in each particular case 
of family traditions and mere hypotheses. 


grant from the same King of the forfeitel estates of David de 
Strathbogie, Earl of Atholl, but no possession followed, the Earl 
having returned to his allegiance. The Gordons, however, thenee- 
forth kept their eye on the Strathbogie estate. Sir Adam seems 
to have been highly esteemed by Robert Bruce, for in 1320 hea was 
one of the two ambassadors sent by that King to Rome, to solicit 
the Pope to recall the bull of excommunication against Bruce and 
Scotland. The Pope evaded the request by pleading that the 
instructions of the ambassadors were not ample enough, the famous 
letter of the Barons of Scotland, asserting the independence of that 
kingdom, which Gordon and his companion carried with them, not 
being apparently looked upon by His Holiness as a sufficient recom- 
mendation. Sir Adam fell at the battle of Halidon Hill, July 19, 
1353. His second son, William, was the ancestor of the Viscounts 
of Kennure, the sixth of whom was executed on Tower Hill in 1716, 
for holding a principal command in the rebellion of 715. The title 
then was forfeited, but was subsequently restored, and became 
extinct in 1847. Sir Alexander de Gordon, eldest son of Sir Adam 
Gordon, was with his father at the battle of Halidon Hill, and 
according to one account fell at the battle of Neville’s Cross, 
October 17, 1346. But this is doubtful. His son, Sir John de 
Gordon, was taken prisoner at that battle, and not released till 1357, 
when the Earl of Douglas became one of hissureties. On the 20th 
of March, 1358, he obtained from King David Bruce a charter of 
the lands of Strathbogie. His son, also Sir John de Gordon, is 
called by Robert IL. ‘‘ our beloved kinsman,” but what the rela- 
tionship was does not appear. In 1377 Sir John was one of the 
assistants of the Earl of March in the treacherous slaughter of the 
English during truce time in the town of Roxburgh. The Eng- 
lish borderers retaliating upon Sir John’s lands, he ‘ collected his 
vassals, invaded England, and carried away a large booty in cattle 
and prisoners, but before he could cross the border was attacked 
in a mountain pass (at Carham) by Sir John Lilburn, at the head 
of a body of knights and men-at-arms, double the number of the 
Scots. The skirmish was one of great obstinacy, but though 
grievously wounded Gordon made good his retreat, took Lilburn 
prisoner, and secured his plunder.” Sir John de Gordon also took 
aleading part in the defeat and capture of Sir Thomas de Musgrave, 
Governor of Berwick, in 1378. He fell at the battle of Otterbourne, 
August 19, 1388. His son, Adam Gordon, of Huntly, had a 
charter from King Robert III. of the lands of Gordon and Fogo, 
in Berwickshire, the superiority having passed to the King in 
consequence of the forfeiture of the Earl of March. He fell at the 
fatal battle of Homildon, September 14, 1402, in a very chivalrous 
manner. In the midst of the confusion into which the Scots had 
fallen from the showers of English arrows, Sir John Swinton 
exhorted them not to stand there to be slain like deer, but to 
charge down the hill, and sell their lives as dearly as they could: 
He was about to lead this desperate charge, when Adam Gordon, 
with whom he had long been at deadly feud, ‘threw himself from 
his horse, and kneeling at his feet, begged his forgiveness, and the 
honour of being knighted by so bravea leader. Swinton instantly 
consented, and after giving him the accolade tenderly embraced 
him. The two then remounted, and at the head of their followers, 
forming a body of a hundred horse, made a desperate attack on 
the English,” which, however, being unsupported, only ended in the 
deaths of Swinton and Gordon and the fall or rout of their fol- 
lowers. Sir John de Gordon left only a daughter, Elizabeth de Gor- 
don, who became the heiress of his estates, and married Sir Alexander 
Seton, son of Sir William Seton of Seton. Here, then, the lands 
pass a second time through an heiress, and this time into another 
family. On the 20th of July, 1408, Sir Alexander and his wife 
obtained from Robert, Duke of Albany, a charter, to them in life- 
rent, remainder to the heirs of their bodies, which failing, to the 
heirs whatsoever of Elizabeth Gordon, of the lands of the baronies 
of Gordon and Huntly, Fogo, Fawnys, and Melowrstanes, in 
Berwickshire, Strathbogie, and Beldygordon, in Aberdeenshire, 
and all other lands belonging to the late Sir Adam Gordon ; and 
henceforth Sir Alexander de Seton was styled Lord of Gordon. 
He was at the “sair fight of Harlaw ” in 1411, and in 1421 was 
one of the Scotch contingent sent to France to assist the Dauphin 
against Henry V., but on the request of the latter prince, James, 
the captive King of Scotland, recalled them from the French ser- 
vice, and Sir Alexander obtained letters of safe-conduct to come 
into England. He had been one of the principal agents of the 
captive King in preparing the way for his return to Scotland by 
undermining the authority of Duke Murdoch of Albany in that 
country, and was one of the Commissioners to treat for the King’s 
ransom, and one of the hostages on its being effected in M24, 
On this occasion his annual revenue is estimated at 400 marks. 
| His eldest son, Sir Alexander Seton, Lord of Gordon, accompanied 
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the Princess Margaret to France in 1436, on her marriage to the 
Dauphin, and after the murder of James I. in 1437 he was one 
of those sent to England to treat for the peace concluded in 1439. 
He was created Earl of Huntly, January 29, 1450, by a charter 
to him and the heirs of the bodies of himself and his wife, 
Elizabeth, which failing, to his own right heirs of the earldom 
of Huntly, the lordship of Strathbogie, the lands of Cluny, Tulch, 
Obyn, Glentanyr, and Glenmuck, in Aberdeenshire ; the lordship 
of Gordon, in Roxburghshire, and the barony of Panbride, in 
Forfarshire. Huntly was engaged during much of his life in 
hostilities with the Lindsays of Crautord, the origin of their feud 
in the year 1445 being thus narratel by Mr. Tytler :—‘‘The 
religious house of Arbroath had appointed Alexander Lindsay, 
eldest son of the Earl of Crauford, their chief justiciar, a man of 
ferocious habits and of great ambition, who from the length and 
bushiness of his beard was afterwards commonly known by the 
appellation of ‘The Tiger, or Earl Beardy.’ ‘The prudent 
monks, however, soon discovered that the Tiger was too ex- 
pensive a protector, and having deposed him from his office, they 
conferred it upon Ogilvy of Innerquharity, an unpardonable 
offence in the eyes of the Master of Crauford, who instautly 
collected an army of his vassals, for the double purpose of in- 
flicting vengeance on the intruder and repossessing himself of the 
dignity from which he had been ejected. There can be little 
doubt that the Ogilvies must have sunk under this threatened 
attack, but accident gave them a powerful ally in Sir Alexander 
Seton of Gordon, afterwards Earl of Huntly, who, as he re- 
turned from Court, happened to lodge for the night at the castle 
of Ogilvy, at the moment when this baron was mustering his forces 
against the meditated assault of Crauford. Seton, although in no 
way personally interested in the quarrel, found himself, it is said, 
compelled to assist the Ogilvies by a rude but ancient custom, 
which bound the guest to take common part with his host in all 
dangers which might occur so long as the food eaten under his 
roof remained in his stomach. With the small train of attendants 
and friends who accompanied him he joined the forces of 
Tnnerquharity, and proceeding to the town of Arbroath, 
found the opposite party drawn up in great strength on 
the outside of the gates. As the combatants, however, ap- 
proached each other, the Earl of Crauford, who had received 
information of the intended combat, being anxious to avert 
it, suddenly appeared on the field, and galloping up between 
the two lines was mortally wounded by asoldier, who was enraged 
at his interference and ignorant of his rank. This event mate- 
rially increased the bitterness of hostility, and the Lindsays, who 
were assisted by a large party of the vassals of Douglas, infuriated 
at the loss of their chief, attacked the Ogilvies with a desperation 
which soon broke their ranks and reduced them to irreclaimable 
disorder. Such, however, was the gallantry of their resistance, 
that they were almost entirely cut to pieces, and five hundred 
men, including many noble barons of Forfar and Angus were 
left upon the field. Seton himself had nearly paid with his life the 
penalty of his adherence to the rude usage of the times, and John 
Forbes of Pitsligo, one of his followers, was slain.” ‘The day of 
retribution, however, came. Crauford became deeply involved in 
the designs of the Douglases, and on the murder of the Earl of 
Douglas at Stirling he combined in open rebellion against James IL. 
That King therefore promoted to the office of Lieutenant-General 
of the Kingdom the Earl of Huntly, committing to his assured 
loyalty and experience in war the task of putting down the rebel- 
lion of Crauford and Ross. Iuntly in the execution of his new 
office instantly raised a large force in the northern counties, and 
having displayed the Royal banner, encountered the Tiger on a 
level moor beside the town of Brechin (May 18, 1452), and gave 
him a total defeat, Crauford being deserted on the field by the 
commander of his left wing. So desperate, however, was the com- 
bat, that more than sixty lords and gentlemen of Crauford’s party, 
including his brother John Lindsay, lay dead on the field, and five 
barons on Huntly’s side, and two of his brothers, Sir William 
and Sir Henry Seton, shared the same fate. A yeoman of the 
victorious army, carried away in the rout with the beaten 
enemy, was witness to the ‘Tiger’s rag: at his defeat, and 
reported that Crauford declared he would willingly take seven 
years’ roasting in hell to have the hoaour of such a victory as 
had that day fallen to Huntly. While, however, the latter was 
thus engaged against Crauford, the Earl of Moray, brother of the 
late Earl of Douglas, invaded and waste] the estates of Strath- 
bogie. Huntly then fell with vengeance upon the fertile county 
of Moray, and completely razed to the ground that half of the 
town of Elgin which belonged to his enemy. Huntly fulfilled his 
office with such energy that he completely reduced the northern 





counties to submission and quiet, and when James II. made a 
Royal progress through Scotland in 1453, in passing through 
Angus a singular scene took place. ‘The Tiger suddenly presented 
himself before the Royal procession, clothed in beggarly apparel, his 
feet and head bare, and followed by a few miserable-looking ser- 
vants in the sameraggedattire. He threw himself on his knees before 
the King, and with many tears implored his forgiveness for his 
repeated treasons. Huntly, with whom he had already made his 
peace, now interceded in his behalf, and the King extended his 
hand to Crauford, who was restored to his honours and estates, 
but was carried off by a fever only six months afterwards. In the 
Douglas rebellion of 1454 Huntly was not at first so successful. 
He attacked the Earls of Moray and Ormond, but was defeated 
at Dunkintry. However, he raised fresh forces, and compelled 
them to leave the north of Scotland, and take shelter in the Wes- 
tern Isles. He was employed in negotiations with England in 
1458, and altogether his great services to the Crown so recom- 
mende1 him to the Royal favour that he was thought worthy of a 
Royal match. The Princess Annabella, sister of the King, had 
been betrothed to Louis, second son of the Duke of Savoy, but at 
the request of the King of France, and on payment of the sum of 
twenty-five thousand crowns, James consentel to a dissolution of 
the intended marriage, and on her return to Scotland she became 
(March 1, 1459) the wife of George, Lord Gordon, Iuntly’s 
eldest son. On the Ist of September, 1464, the Earl had a 
charter erecting the town of Kingusy, in the lordship of Badenoch, 
in Inverness-shire, into a free burgh or barony, and another, Sep- 
tember 5, 1467, of the lands of Torroquhestle, Udynovile, and 
Ruynenore, in the county of Elgin. He died in 1470, and was 
buried at Elgin, where a monument was erected to his memory. 
He first married Jean, daughter and heiress of Robert de Keith, 
with whom he had a great estate. He had no children by her. His 
second wife was Egidia, daughter and heiress of Sir John Hay of 
Tullibody, in Clackmannanshire, by whom he had a son, Alexander, 
who succeeded to his mother's estate, and his ancestor of the Setons 
of Touch. ‘The Earl's third wife, to whose children the family 
honours and the earldom were limited by the charter of 1450, was 
Elizabeth, daughter William, Lord Crichton, Chancellor of Scot- 
land, and it is to the influence of this father-in-law that much 
of Huntly’s favour with the King is to be attributed. George, 
eldest son by his last marriage, succeeded as second Karl of 
Huntly. On June 18 1467, he had charters of the lands of 
Scheves in Aberdeenshire and Naterdale in Banffshire ; on the 7th 
of February, 1470, of the lands of Remylton, Fawside, Hekkispeth, 
Mellostanes, and half of Fogo, in the lordship of Gordon in Ber- 
wickshire, forfeited by Robert, Lord Boyd; and on the 21st of 
May in the same year of the lands of Culsawarty and forests of 
Boyne and Aynze [Enzie]. On the 30th of March, 1473, he had a 
charter to him and his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of the first 
Earl of Erroll, of the King’s lands of Halzards in Banffshire ; on 
the 1st of March, 1486, a charter to the same of the lands of Ar- 
dargarty, and on the 15th of October, 1490, of the forest of Enzie, 
with the castle. In the year 1473 the whole of the northern 
counties were thrown into disorder, in consequence of a feud 
between Huntly and the Earl of Ross, whose dominions and vas- 
salry together embraced almost the whole of the Highlands; but 
in 1475, when Ross was in arms against the Crown, he obtained 
his pardon through the mediation of Huntly, who thus followed 
the glorious and wise policy of his father towards Crauford. He 
was one of the Conservators of the peace with England in 1484. 
In 1487, when symptoms of approaching rebellion on the part of 
the barons against James III. became evident, the King appointed 
Huntly and Crauford to be justices of the north half of Scotland 
beyond the Forth. When the rebellion actually broke out, with 
Prince James at its head, Huntly joined the King’s standard, and 
accompanied him in his march to Blackness. Here, by the advice 
of Huntly and other barons, negotiations were entered into with 
the opposing army, and an agreement received the Royal signature 
but it being violated by the influence, it is said, of Atholl, Huntly, 
Errol, and others in disgust deserted the King and withdrew 
to their own houses. When, however, James hastily re-assembled 
such of his forces as he could on the renewal of the rebellion, 
Huntly rejoined the Royal standard, and at the fatal battle of 
Sanchicburn he was one of the commanders of the first division 
of the King’s army. At first successful in his onslaught, Huntly 
was then overpowered and beaten by the borderers, and driven 
back in confusion on the main body. When the day was irre- 
trievably lost, and rumours of the King’s death spread everywhere, 
Huntly retired with the remains of the Royal army in tolerable 
order, and the new Sovereign, not indisposed towards those who 
had upheld the Royal authority, now received him into favour. 
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He was made a Privy Councillor, in the same year appointed, 
along with Erroll and the Laird of Inverugy, to the government 
of the extensive district reaching from the hilly range called 
the Mounth northward to Inverness. On the 13th of May, 
1491, he was constituted King’s Lieutenant northward of the 
water of Esk, till the Sovereign, who was then in his twentieth 
year, had reached the age of twenty-five. In 1498, Huntly was 
appointed High Chancellor of Scotland, and resigned this office in 
1502. He died soon afterwards, the exact date being unknown, 
but certainly before the 26th of January, 1503. Alan, his second 
son (by his Royal marriage), Lord of Aboyne, marrying Elizabeth, 
Countess of Sutherland, became Earl of Sutherland in her right. 
Sir William, the third son, was killed at Flodden. The fourth 
son, Sir James Gordon, of Letterfury, was Admiral of the Fleet, 
and went on Arran’s luckless expedition in 1513. Lady Catherine 
Gordon, the Earl’s eldest daughter, a lady of great beauty and 
accomplishments, was married by the King in 1496 to Perkin 
Warbeck, then styled Prince Richard of England. On the 
execution of her husband by Henry VIL. that King recommended 
her to the care of his Queen and assigned her a pension, while 
the popular voice gave her the name of the White Rose of England. 
She married secondly Sir Matthew Craddock, whose blood runs in 
the veins of the Earls of Pembroke. 








ENGLISH ERRORS CONCERNING THE LATE WAR. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

New York, August 18, 1865. 
I propose to correct in this letter two grievous errors in regard 
to our late civil war, which thereafter may be allowed to pass out 
of the range of this correspondence. An Englishman now on a 
visit to this country, and who during the war was what you would 
call a moderate ‘‘ Northerner,” told me the other day that the 
argument on the part of the Southerners which he and those of 
his way of thinking found most difficult to meet was that which 

Mr. Roebuck stated in these sentences in his Sheffield speech :-— 

“ Many years ago England planted great colonies in America. They 
raised themselves up to a great height. They became three millions of 
people, and they then determined to separate from England. They de- 
clared that they had a right to separate when they thought fit to do so. 
They supported that judgment of theirs by arms. They fought England 
—they beat England—they declared themselves independent... . 
Now, after above 80 years of alliance, the United States of America 
have separated in two. A large body of these States, calling themselves 
the Confederate States, declared that they would no longer be allied to 
these United States, but would make themselves independent. They 
are exactly in the position of the American colonies with regard to 
England in the year 1777.” 

This view of the question which has just been decided, as far as 
we are concerned, has, as all readers of the Spectator know, been 
stated again and again on your side of the water in all variations of 
phraseology which would convey the same idea, it having been put 
compactly in one instance thus :—‘‘ The South had as much right 
to secede from the United States as the United States had to 
secede from Great Britain.” Now had our war of independence 
been begun by us positively, or byimplication, upon the ground that 
we had the right, for any reason whatever, to sever our connection 
with the Government of the mother country,—had it been even 
the consequence of an attempted separation by us, upon whatever 
pretence, this parallel might be established. But neither of these 
supposed cases has any foundation in fact. 

Our Declaration of Independence was made on the 4th of July, 
1776, and this act of separation was so far from being the cause 
of the war waged against us by the British Government of the 
day, and that war was so far from being the consequence of what 
Mr. Roebuck calls our determination to separate from England, 
that the war had been waged, and had been signalized by histori- 
cal conflicts, for more than a year before the declaration was 
made. The skirmish at Lexington was brought on not by the 
New-England men, but by an attack made by the British 
forces; and the desultory battle of Concord, to which it was 
the prelude, and in which three hundred British troops fell, 
took place on the 19th of April, 1775. After this conflict, 
und before the Declaration of Independence, occurred the capture 
of Fort Ticonderoga, the appointment of George Washington 
commander-in-chief of the colonial forecs, the battle of Bunker's 
Hill, the capture of Montreal, the siege of Quebee and our defeat 
there, the siege of Boston and its evacuation by Lord Howe, and 
the attack of General Clinton upon Charleston and his repulse. 
These and intermediate minor hostilities extended over a period 
longer than that which elapsed between the bombardment of Fort 





Sumter and the capture of New Orleans. It is as if those 
events and the intermediate battle of Bull Run, capture of 
Fort Donelson and of Island No. 10, and the battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing had taken place before the passage of the 
secession ordinances. But the secession of South Carolina took 
place four months before the bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
only after which our Government began even to prepare for 
war. The Confederates began their rebellion by secession, but 
our grandfathers and theirs resisted oppression, and stood up for 
their rights as Englishmen for more than a year before they took 
their first step towards separation from a Government 3,000 miles 
away. Even when the struggle had become bloody and irrecon- 
cileable, many who were determined in their resistance to 
oppression still clung to their allegiance. Washington himself 
devlared that there was no thought of separation, only English 
liberty ; and the Declaration of Independence passed the Con- 
tinental Congress, after a sharp struggle, only by a majority of 
one colony, —for in that Congress the vote was by colonies. For 
our grandfathers fought the battles of that year, 1775-1776, as 
Englishmen for English rights—as Pym and Hampden and Crom- 
well did, that they should not be wrongfully taxed. The battle 
of Bunker’s Hill was lost by us—not gained, as most of you 
strangely seem to suppose, yet lost so that we think of it with 
pride, under the red cross of St. George, as it appeared in the flag 
of the old English Commonwealth, I believe, and which still main- 
tains its place in the banner of the New England Society. 

It appears, then, that there was this difference between the war 
which produced, and that which preserved, this republic,—that in 
the former, hostilities, begun by the British Government, were 
followed after an interval of more than a year by a reluctant act 
of separation ; and that in the latter, hostilities which were begun 
to maintain a declared separation followed the slaveholders’ de- 
claration of independence. In a word, that in one case secession 
was the consequence, and in the other the cause, of the war. ‘The 
consequence in every sense of the word, for in the Declaration of 
Independence the war waged upon the colonists by King George 
is set forth as one of the reasons justifying the declaration. Be- 
sides, one war was accepted by a people who had no representation 
in the Government whose oppression they resisted; the other was 
accepted by a people who had more than a full representation, 
and who had suffered no oppression. One was incurred not for 
separation, but for those rights which are dearest to every man of 
English race; the other, for separation, and, according to the 
confession of its own champions, to secure “the extension of 
slavery into the territories.” The likeness between the position 
of the parties to them is that they both resisted authority; a 
likeness which equally exists between Washington and Lucifer. 

The other error to which I refer is one of especial interest to 
us; and as I found the facts of the case hardly less interesting to 
my English friend above mentioned, [I presume that they may not 
be regarded with indifference by my readers. It is the appa- 
rently fixed belief in Europe that our armies were in large pro- 
portion recruited from Irish and German immigrants. It has been 
said, for instance, in one prominent London journal, that in con- 
sidering the determined purpose with which we conducted the 
war, it must be remembered that we ‘‘ were making free with 
Irish and German blood;” and by the special correspondent of 
another, that “out of every hundred Federal soldiers . . . sixty 
are foreigners, who have been starved, bribed, or hocussed into the 
ranks.” These assertions, made rashly and upon very imperfect 
knowledge, are directly at variance with the facts, as can be 
clearly shown by public records. I happen to have preserved two 
reports, one of the killed and wounded in the 19th Army Corps 
at the battle of Cedar Creek, the other a list of prisoners of war 
who up to a certain time had died in that horrid pen at Ander- 
sonville. The list of the wounded in the 19th Army Corps 
numbers 612; that of the dead at Andersonville a few more than 
3,000. In these lists I have carefully marked every Irish, Gerinan, 
French, Italian, Russian, and Polish name. Of the 612 in the 19th 
Corps just 60 are thus marked, showing not ten in the hundred, 
instead of sixty. But this 19th Corps had in it many New York 
regiments, including some from New York city, where Irish and 
German immigrants most congregate. Let us look at Anderson- 
ville, where we have not only a larger number on which to base 
our calculation, but a general representation of all the army corps. 
Of the 3,000 and more prisoners whose death was recorded on the 
list in question, the number haying Irish or German names, or 
others belonging to the continent of Europe, is 175, or not one in 
174, which is not 6 (instead of 60) in 100! 

This evidence as to the composition of the United States volun- 
teer army is confirmed by evidence of another kind—the records 
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of the quotas furnished by the several States. I take the State of 
New Hampshire, because that is the most remote of all the States 
in the Union from the course of emigration, lying as it does in the 
most retired part of New England, north of Massachusetts, and 
west of Maine, being full of mountains, and having little or no 
commerce at the single port where it touches the sea-board. New 
Hampshire, according to recently published official records, fur- 
nished 33,427 men to the national armies in the late civil war. 
Now the population of this State, according to the census taken in 
1860, immediately before the rebellion, is 326,073. This State 
therefore furnished to the army more than one in ten of its aggre- 
gate population, including women and children. But the census 
tables show that of the New Hampshire people 133,974 were 
under 20 years of age, and that of those over 20 years of age, 
99,649 were women, and 27,906 were men over 59 years of age. 
The sun of these numbers, 261,529, deducted from the total 
population, leaves 64,544 ; showing that of the New Hamp- 
shire men between 20 and 50 years of age more than one-half 
went into this war. How these men did what they undertook 
todo appears from the fact that the returns show 5,818 killed 
and 11,039 permanently disabled, besides those less seriously 
wounded. In other words the close of the war finds in this single 
Yankee commonwealth considerably more than one quarter of its 
men between 20 and 50 years of age, who were alive and well 
before the war, killed or crippled for life. 

This is no singular instance ; but an example of the devotion of 
the native population of the Free States. When the war first 
broke out, foreigners flocked into the army. ‘The temporary de- 
rangement of business threw a large number of the people in 
cities and manufacturing towns out of employment. They did 
here then what they might have done at home at any 
time—enlistel. But as the war went on, and trade revived, and 
labour began to be in great demand, as their short terms expired 
they returned to thvir old employments, to find and keep through 
the remainder of the war plenty of work at very high wages. In 
this they. were imitated by the great mass of the in-coming 
emigrants. ‘Then it was that the Yankees, finding that the affair 
was of a gravity which they had not anticipated, took it in hand 
and looked after it until it was finished. There were probably 
more, not only more in proportion, but actually more Irishmen 
and Germans on the field at the battle of Bull Runthan either Grant, 
or Meade, or Sherman, or Sheridan had under his command all 
through the remainder of the war. Of course there were always some 
Irishmen and Germans in our armies, and the large class of 
worthies known as ‘‘ bounty-jumpers” is shown by the records to 
have been chiefly composed of men of these two nations, prin- 
cipally the former. But the number of foreigners, though posi- 
tively large, became comparatively small as the war passed into its 
second year. However it was begun, it was finished by Yankees, 
i. e., by men of English blood, bora and bred in the free common- 
wealths of this republic. How large a proportion of the educated 
classes went to the field may be estimated from the fact that at 
the recent Commencement at Harvard College, in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, it was found that more than one-fifth of the living 
graduates, including the aged, the sick, and the clergymen, had 
entered the army, aud that of these one in five had been killed in 
battle. A like exhibit has been found upon the records of our 
otber colleges, notably in that of Yale, at Newhaven, Connec- 
ticut. Whatever else these Yankees did, they did not shirk their 
duty. 

The negro Davenport, who married the ‘white woman, has 
thought it advisable to leave Greenwich. In this quiet, sober 
Connecticut village —I know the place well—where he was justified 
in killing an unarmed man who had not even assaulted him (what- 
ever his purpose might have been), and where the jury before 
whom he was brought assured him that he should be completely 
protected in every legal right, he yet found that it would not do 
for him to live with a white wife, even although she was an Irish 
emigrant. ‘* It may be all very base and bad, but politicians must 
deal with facts.” 

You will learn in England by the steamer which takes out this 
letter, if you have not learned before, of the hopeless nature of the 
accident which befell the Atlantic telegraphic cable, but you cannot 
know, without the opportunity of observation, how utterly in- 
different the people here are about the matter. It hardly fur- 
nishes a topic for common conversation. The contrast be- 
tween public feeling on this subject now and that shown before the 
rebellion is very striking, and to me of sad significance. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION, 
[To rue Eprron or rur “ Srecraror.”] 
Upper Norwood, August 27. 

Srr,—As an American who has had some opportunity of forming 
an opinion on the subject in question, I venture altogether to 
dissent from the views respecting our national antipathy to the 
coloured race which constitute the staple of your New York cor- 
respondent's last letter. Your correspondent’s communications 
have been in general of so candid and instructive a character, and 
are likely therefore to carry so much weight with unprejudiced 
readers, that it seems important to draw attention to an instance 
where his conclusions are at variance with those of large numbers 
of his most thoughtful and patriotic countrymen. 

The fact that of the four millions of coloured persons in the 
United States quite two-fifths have white blood in their veins, and 
that it began to flow under circumstances which conclusively 
demonstrate that the will of white men rather than that of black 
women is to be credited with the amalgamation, is surely a strong 
argument against the theory of an ineradicable antipathy of races. 
Let it be remembered that the fiercest declaimers in America 
against what they term ‘“ miscegenation” are at once the people 
who protest that no torture could oblige them to mingle their 
blood with that of the blacks, and the dearest political and social 
allies of those who have done so on the most unequivocal and com- 
prehensive scale. Is the mingling of races more detestable when 
both are free than when one is free and the other bond? And 
why should men inveigh so hotly against the atrocity of that 
which there is no law to compel them to do, but in which their 
volition enjoys a scope as unfettered as any which it is possible to 
conceive ? 

So far as the issue of amalgamation is to be regarded as a source 
of antipathy, it should not be forgotten that the question, like 
many which appear to group sentiments in strongly marked oppos- 
ing divisions, is a pre-eminently relative one. ‘There are thousands 
of white men who would marry octoroons, quadroons, and mulat- 
toes who never could be induced to mate with a negress; and the 


same is true of white women. 


| The fact is that the Irish—unfortunately so numerous on the 
Atlantic coast—cherish a traditional hatred for the blacks, kept 
alive and judiciously inflamed by the old democratic pro-slavery 
leaders who, as every one knows, have controlled the vote of the 
immigrants for a generation through the fear that emancipation 
would glut the Northern labour market. ‘The individual Irish- 
man looks on the individual man of colour as a rival labourer, who 
at the same time has no right to be placed in any sense on an 
equality with himself. ‘The names of the assailants in the late 
disgraceful affair at Greenwich afford quite a sufficient clue to its 


/ animus, 


Just now, when the momentous question of negro suffrage is 
agitating the land, and when the old hack politicians are endea- 
vouring to excite the same prejudices against that measure which 
they wielded so long and so successfully against abolition, we may 
expect, unhappily, to hear a great deal in the way of quarrelling 
and violence towards the negroes which will be unreservedly set 
down to the credit of an inherent antipathy of races, but which 
should go to that of an antipathy of democratic politicians to 
their republican rivals remaining in power. 

An amusing instance of the employment of this species of tactics 
closely followed the tragical one above referred to. A meeting of 
coloured people was held at a place near New York to celebrate 
the anniversary of the emancipation of their race thirty-one years 
ago in the British dominions. Now whatever may be their average 
intelligence on plantations, I hesitate not to say that for intelli- 
gence, education, and sobriety, the coloured people of that 
neighbourhood are equal to the average of respectable working 
people anywhere in these islands, and considerably above that of 
the Irish of a similar class at or near New York. But the demo- 
cratic press of that city seized the occasion at once for spicy report 
and political capital, and with, to any observing American, the 
obvious design of throwing wholesale ridicule on the blacks, 
published as bond fide accounts of the celebration the most absurd 
farrago of fabulous speeches, hymns, &c., that could be conceived 
in an Ashantee Bedlam, and, after their late experience, mirabile 
dictu! certain London newspapers have promptly reprinted these 

precious reports, obviously in the purest unconsciousness that they 
were lending themselves most uureservedly to the malicious design 
of their inventors! It is not surprising perhaps that Englishmen 

should sympathize with Anglo-Saxons in their objection either to 

vote or intermarry with beings who behave in the manner described 





A YANKEE. 


in the carefully collated report of the “ Kullered fokes’” festival 
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which appears in the Saturday Review.—-I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, 
ANOTHER YANKEE. 





(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Barlaston, 29th August, 1865. 


Srr,—Allow me as an American to protest against the statements 
of your New York correspondent in his letter of the 11th inst. 
being taken as in any sense the opinions of my countrymen upon 
the question of negro equality. I have no doubt he fully expres- 
ses his own views, views shared, itis true, by many of the residents 
in our Northern cities long connected by business with the South, 
and who, having thus become to Southern “ faults a little blind,” 
go on detesting the negro quite on the Dr. Fell hating principle of 
your correspondent, who at the close of his letter admits himself 
totally unable to furnish a single reason for his aversion. I deny, 
however, in toto that these are to-day the opinions of the majority 
at the North. Five years ago such a letter would have been an 
over-statement, although undoubtedly much nearer the truth than 
itis now. The war has brought about a change of opinion, and 
an enlightenment regarding the rights of the black man, that will 
show itself,in our future, is showing itself to-day, when our 
strongest political party, under the leadership of Chief Justice 
Chase and Charles Sumner, stand pledged to extend to the negro 
the elective franchise and equal rights in the eye of the law; and 
when such a man as William Lloyd Garrison, the oldest and hardest- 
working friend of the negro, feels that his task is accomplished, 
and that from the mere change of tone towards these people he 
can retire from the fight, leaving with safety the cause of the 
black in the hands of the people. 

Allow me therefore to hope that in time we shall be judged by 
better fruits than the Irish assault at Greenwich, and the logical 
address of the village Dogberry cited by your correspondent. 

A NeEw-ENGLAND YANKEE. 





PARAGUAY. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ SpecTaToR.”] 


Sir,—Will you permit me to correct a sentence in my letter pub- 
lished in your last number, which as printed is unintelligible. 
‘* The Paraguay nation excels at present only for her ambition,” 
should have been ‘‘ The Paraguay nation exists at present only for 
his (the President’s) ambition.” 


The following, which appeared in the Brazil and River Plate 
Mail of December, 1863, is a just statement as to the Paraguay 
Government. I know not by whom it was written. The editor 
introduced it as an extract from a letter of one ‘‘ in whom the 
most implicit reliance can be placed, and whose name is well 
known in this country.” He tells the truth. 


“The natural riches of the soil [of Paraguay] in products of all kinds 
is almost inconceivable; the climate upon the whole very healthy, 
although rather warm; the people as a race not very strong, but mild 
and good-natured; the population, comparatively, large (it exceeds 
that of the whole Argentine Provinces). Yet, with all these elements 
of prosperity, the country is miserably poor in its internal and 
external trade, the whole scarcely amounting to one-tenth of the 
Argentine Republic—all solely on account of the abominable retro- 
grade system of the Government which rules it politically and 
economically. 

“There has been a show made of late years of treaties with foreign 
nations, but to no practical purposes ; they are almost a dead letter, 
as the internal obstacles and restrictions put on trade and on labour 
render anything like free-trade and commerce quite impossible. No 
encouragement whatever (no matter what professed publicly by 
Government) is given to foreign trade, and much less to the settlement 
of foreigners in the country. Government are afraid of natives be- 
coming too wise by contact and free commerce with foreigners, and 
hence their policy. Amongst other fine and valuable productions this 
country could grow cotton to any extent of the finest quality and at a 
very low cost; but nothing of importance can be undertaken in this 
or any other branch of industry, so long as the present system of 
Government subsists.” 


My only object in thus writing to you about Paraguay is to 
prevent prejudice to the truth you are telling about Brazil from 
mistakes as to the Paraguay Government and the extraordinary 
delusions, fast disappearing, which were generated in this country 
about Brazil will make you believe that error about another South 
American State, little visited by Englishmen, is possible-—Your 
faithful servant, 

W. D. Cunisrie. 





BOOKS. 


> 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER ?* 

Can we forgive her? asks Mr. Trollope. Certainly, if it were 
worth while, but we scarcely care enough about her for either a 
forgiving or unforgiving spirit. Mr. ‘Trollope does not succeed in 
his vague characters. All that he does well is determinate, very 
determinate, with sharp outlines and precise effects. Alice Vava- 
sor’s is intended to be one of the finest existing types of English- 
women’s characters,—one full of sentiment, of those restless self- 
questionings awakened in women by an unhappy early attachment 
and the many half-renunciations of feeling involved in loving 
again, of feminine intellectual ambitions, of that pride which 
revolts against dictation without giving any real independence of 
nature, and lastly, of that kind of craving for love which is so fully 
aware of its own intensity that it is always doubting whether the 
love it gives is genuine affection or mere gratitude for that which 
it receives. At such a character it is evident that Mr. Trollope 
aims in Alice Vavasor, and it is also equally evident that he 
misses his aim. Ie misses it, as it appears to us, from having stu- 
died with much less care that part of a novelist’s art which con- 
sists in describing what the critics call ‘ subjective’ feeling than that 
part which consists in giving the little characteristic traits of out- 
ward manner and action. Alice Vavasor’s type of character is 
uninteresting and unintelligible without much more of the scenery 
of inward emotion, of morbid distrusts, hesitations, self-analyses, 
and self-accusations of coldness, variableness, and exhaustion of 
feeling, than Mr. Trollope has attempted to give. He has entirely 
failed to make the reader see why Alice Vavasor broke off her 
engagement with Mr. John Grey, and he has managed only a 
little better her unsuccessful effort to re-engage herself to her 
cousin George. In short, his heroine remains to the last a 
dim and faintly painted figure, without the beauty of that 
vagueness of feminine feeling, that hesitating and self-task- 
ing ideality of mind, which is so often combined with the 
greatest intellectual activity and the deepest capacity for tender- 
ness in women. We think we can see what Mr. Trollope wished 
to paint,—but certainly if we are right, still more certainly if 
we are wrong and he was aiming at something we do not even 
suspect, he has failed as he seldom fails, in the central figure 
which gives the title to his new tale. Even in painting some of 
those little external traits in which Mr. Trollope is generally so 
happy, we do not know what he would be at with Alice Vavasor. 
Why, for instance, should he make her so much interested in Mr. 
Palliser’s information as to how many eggs are daily consumed in 
Paris as to take a memorandum of it in her note-book? She 
would not have done it merely to please Mr. Palliser; and neither 
the sentiment nor the humour of her nature is quite consistent 
with her lively interest in this statistical statement. 

Yet the tale is, in many respects, one of his best, in spite of a 
faint and misty centre. If Mr. Trollope has failed in Alice Vava- 
sor, he has drawn a figure of unusual force in her cousin George 
Vavasor, and has not left his tale, moreover, without a true 
heroine. The moment she appears on the stage, Lady Glencora 
Palliser, a figure far better suited to Mr. Trollope’s style of 
art than Alice Vavasor, takes the place of her friend in 
the reader’s mind, and it is Aer fortunes rather than Alice’s 
that we watch with the most interest during the chief part 
of the tale. We believe that Mr. Trollope meant to paint 
in Alice a woman of the most refined delicacy of nature 
guilty of an indelicacy simply owing to morbid distrust of 
her own feelings. In Lady Glencora Palliser he certainly does 
paint a woman with some little indelicacy of character from a 
nearly opposite cause,—a complete absence of reserve, combined 
with that kind of impetuosity which blurts out and even exagge- 
rates, instead of as much as possible ignoring and repressing, the 
feelings of which she has most reasou to feel ashamed. Lady 
Glencora is the sort of girl who, under unfortunate circumstances 
might become even shameless and brazen, but could only become 
so by yielding impetuously to some half-generous feelings which 
might put her in conflict with the world’s opinion, and make per- 
manent defiance of its morality a part of her pleasure. ‘There is 
something loveable and childlike in her which belongs to this 
impetuous nature, though she has none of the reserve in matters 
of feeling which generally marks children. In her restless love 
of strong exciting feelings Lady Glencora is almost bold, and Mr. 
Trollope takes her as near as he can find it in his heart to do— 
(she is evidently a great favourite of his)—to the edge of the abyss 
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a plunge into which would have made her what is callel a ‘ bold’ 
woman. We are not quite sure that he is acting consistently 
with his own design and with th@julicttions he throws out in 
the earlier part of the story in saving her from this fatal 
plunge, but perhaps he would say that a certain irresolution is 
a part of her character, and that it is strictly consistent to save 
her from the fatal step of an elopement by interposing the same 
kind of circumstantial obstacles which were originally sufficient to 
make her marry against her will and against the impulse of her 
affections. If Mr. Trollope had had the heart (shall we say the 
nerve?) to ruin Lady Glencora, he might have given (what is rare 
with him) a genuinely tragic interest to his story,—but his artistic 
instinct seems to have an awe of tragedy, the border of which he 
often brushes, touching it with no little insight and ability, but 
also apparently with something of distrustful anxiety, and leaving 
it again with a sense of relief. In Lady Glencora he has mixed ele- 
ments apparently almost intended to prepare us for feminine reck- 
lessness and that kind of desperation which cannot endure the con- 
demnation it is so realy to brave. Her love of excitement, her 
yearning for love, her half scorn for the prosaic plodder destitute 
of insight into character who is her husband, the light effervescence 
of her spirits even when she is most unhappy, her pleasure in making 
faces when her husband preaches to her, her contumacious coun- 
termining of his little plans for sobering her down, the mischievous 
spirit which makes her almost mock her guest, the Duchess of St. 
Bungay, in Mr. Palliser’s own house, the devil in her which makes 
her unable to resist flirting before Mrs. Marsham and Mr. Bott, 
or gaming in the gambling-rooms at Baden, and which, even 
after she is happier, makes her tell the Duke of Omnium, 
when bending over her, that she hopes her child (his heir) may 
prove a girl,—all these are traits which, taken together, would 
seem better suited to prelude a great rashness and a tragic fate 
than those of any other character Mr. ‘Trollope has drawn. Nor 
can it be said that her amenability to advice on occasion of her 
marriage would argue a similar pliancy to the opinion of the 
world in greater matters after marriage. Mr. Trollope clearly 
means us to understand that Lady Glencora by marrying a man 
for whom she cared nothing has lost a little of her delicacy and, 
with her delicacy, of her respect for the opinions of others even on 
moral questions; and the longing she evidently feels to recover a 
sincerer position is only a new motive to leave Mr. Palliser, her 
relation to whom she evidently felt insincere as well as cold. On 
the whole we have a strong feeling that Lady Glencora was in the 
earlier part of the book painted with a more or less unconscious eye 
to a darker ending, but that Mr. Trollope shrank back from the pic- 
ture, either because he distrusted his power to draw it, or because 
his instinct naturally leads him towards the play of lighter feelings. 
Something of the same tendency to run as close as he dare to the 
edge of tragedy without incurring the responsibility of delineating 
its darkest features, is shown in the masterly picture of George 
Vavasor’s meanness and gloomy violence. Here Mr. Trollope 
does not shrink from delineating at least a murderous heart, but 
only from delineating the final consummation of its evil, and 
the general horror which a deliberately planned and executed 
crime of murder spreads around. Probably Mr. Trollope 
shrinks less from the imagination of dark thoughts, than from 
attempting that intensity of style required when dark thoughts 
come to a focus in dark deeds, and there is no room left for the 
play of those diffuse and piquant levities and elasticities of social 
life in the picturing of which he so much excels. George Vavasor 
vaguely contemplates getting rid of his grandfather, and very 
nearly succeeds in murdering John Grey, and in both cases the 
moody and savage state of mind of the sullen and ambitious man 
are admirably drawn, but as it comes to nothing in both cases, 
there is no occasion for any of that introverte] intensity of tone 
which the picture of a great crime requires. George Vavasor, 
with that old scar on his face, which opens or closes according as 
he is angry or pleased with the course of events, with his cleverness, 
selfishness, and his capacity for conversation, his vehement ambition, 
his latent ferocity, his pride which makes the meanness of plun- 
dering Alice hateful to him, and his necessities, which neverthe- 
less compel him to live on her without any sort of claim to 
do so, is a picture with far stronger lines and shadows than most 
of Mr. Trollope’s heroes show. And never does Mr. Trollope 
paint him better than when he brings him, too, to the very edge of 
an abyss. ‘The immediate emergency is the want of funds to 
contest the Chelsea districts :—~ 

“He was in Parliament, but Parliament would be dissolved within 
three months. Having sacrificed so much for his position, should he 


let it all fall from him now,—now, when success seemed to be within 
his reach? That wretched old man in Westmoreland, who seemed gifted 


almost with immortality,—why could he not die and surrender his 
paltry acres to one who could use them? He turned away from Regent 
Street into Hanover Square before he crossed to Great Marlborough 
Street, giving vent to his passion rather than arranging his thoughts. 
As he walked the four sides of the square he considered how good it 
would be if some accident should befall the old man. How he would re- 
joice were he to hear to-morrow that one of the trees of the ‘accursed 
place,’ had fallen on the ‘ obstinate old idiot,’ and put an end to him! 
I will not say that he meditated the murder of his grandfather. There 
was a firm conviction on his mind, as he thought of all this, that such a 
deed as that would never come in his way. But he told himself, that if 
he chose to make the attempt, he would certainly be able to carry it 
through without detection. Then he remembered Rush and Palmer, 
—the openly bold murderer and the secret poisoner. Both of them, in 
Vavasor's estimation, were great men. Ho had often said so in company. 
He had declared that the courage of Rush had never been surpassed. 
‘Think of him,’ he would say_.with admiration, ‘walking into a man’s 
house, with pistols sufficient to shoot every ono there, and doing it as 
though he were killing rats! What was Nelson at Trafalgar to that? 
Nelson had nothing to fear!’ And of Palmer he declared that he was a 
man of genius as well as courage. He had ‘looked the whole thing in 
the face,’ Vavasor would say, ‘and told himself that all scruples and 
squeamishness are bosh,—child’s tales. And so they are. Who lives 
as though they fear either heaven or hell? And if we do live without 
such fear or respect, what is the use of telling lies to ourselves? To 
throw it all to the dogs, as Palmer did, is more manly.’ ‘ And be hanged,’ 
some hearer of George's doctrine replied. ‘ Yes, and be hanged,—if such 
is your destiny. But you hear of the one who is hanged, but hear 
nothing of the twenty who are not.’ Vavasor walked round Hanover 
Square, nursing his hatred against the old Squire. He did not tell him- 
self that he would like to murder his grandfather. But he suggested to 
himself, that if he desired to do s0, he would have courage enough te 
make his way into the old man’s room, and strangle him; and he ex- 
plained to himself how he would be able to get down into Westmoreland 
without the world knowing that he had been there,—how he would find 
an entrance into the house by a window with which he was acquainted, 
—how he could cause the man to die as though, those around him should 
think, it was apoplexy,—he, George Vavasor, having read something on 
that subject lately. All this he considered very fully, walking rapidly 
round Hanover Square more than once or twice. If he were to become 
an active student in the Rush or Palmer school, he would so study the 
matter that he would not be the one that should be hung. He thought 
that he could, so far, trust his own ingenuity. But yet he did not medi- 
tate murder. ‘ Beastly old idiot!’ he said to himself, ‘he must have his 
chance as other men have, I suppose.’ And then he went across Regent 
Street to Mr. Scruby's office in Great Marlborough Street, not having, 
as yet, come to any positive conclusion as to what he would do in refer- 
ence to Alice’s money.” 

After giving usa character so powerfully drawn and so essentially 
dark in grain, it is almost a pity that Mr. Trollope should shrink 
from a province of his art which his tale almost goes out of its 
way to escape. 

The less important characters in this novel are certainly not the 
least well executed. The fault of the vulgar group which centres 
in Mrs. Grecnow is its very slender connection with the story itself, 
so that, like the side panels of some old-fashioned pictures, it 
seems to be connected mechanically only, and not naturally, with 
the subject of the principal painting. Mrs. Greenow and her two 
lovers are very amusing nevertheless, though it is not quite easy 
to account for so vulgar a person as the pretty widow belonging 
to the Vavasor family, of which all the other members are at least 
of gool blood anl gool culture. As usual, however, with Mr, 
Trollope’s novels the incidental humour shown in delineating cul- 
tivated society is the best, because it has more of the tone of irony, 
and because the stiff social decorums on which this humour is 
grafted enhances the absurdites so delicately observed. The 
Duchess of St. Bungay, Mrs. Conway Sparkes, Mrs. Marsham, 
Lady Midlothian, and above all Mr. Bott, the vulgar M P. who 
tries to ingratiate himself with Mr. Palliser and rise with him to 
power, are the subjects for some of Mr. Trollope’s most delicate 
humour, There is a self-restraint in these touches, and on the 
other hand a strong ufrestrained appetite in the vulgarer fun, 
which makes the former far more really humorous than the 
latter. ‘Taken as a whole, Can You Forgive Her? is certainly one 
of Mr. 'Trollope’s best works, but its texture is more than usually 
loose and straggling ; and its central point is far more faint and 
colourless than is the case in any of the group of tales with which 
it must be ranked. 





ENGLAND AS SEEN BY FOREIGNERS, 1558-1617.* 
Tue foreigner in England is a being whom we rarely meet 
without regretting that he ever came, and wondering why he 
remains. Driven into London by political or pecuniary adversi- 
ties, he lingers on, still sighing for a happy return, and never 
ceasing to grumble. The air is heavy, the ways are muddy, the 
rooms are dowdy, the dinners are coarse, the men are dull, the 





* England as Seen by Foreigners in the Days of Elizabeth and James the First, com- 
prising translations of the Journals of the two Dukes of Wirtemberg in 1592 and 
1610, both illustrative of Shakespeare. With extracts from the travels of foreign 
| Princes and others, copious notes, an introduction, and etchings. By William 
| Breuchley Rye, Assistant-Keeper of the Department of Printed Books, Britiah 
| Museum. Loudon: John Russell Smith, Solo square. 1855. 
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women are awkward. The swarms around him are making money 
and spending it in swinish enjoyments. He may manage to make 
a little himself, and he turns instinctively to the theatre. What does 
he behold ? Nothing but a pale reflex of one of his native vaude- 
villes, stripped of its gay music, barbarously distorted, and 
more barbarously acted. He waits and sees an ill-constructed 
burlesque, only relieved by negro melodies and grimaces and 
second-rate dancing. [lis last solace lies in exchanging sarcastic 
remarks with a fellow-countrymen and fellow-sufferer, or failing 
this, in securing the ear of a savage Briton not quite savage 
enough to reject instruction. We ourselves have often listened 
patiently, sympathizing with him at least in his isolation, 
while he has descanted on the brutal food and dress and man- 
ners of our brothers and sisters. We have watched him grow 
warm with his own eloquence, till, an apostle of civilization, he has 
harangued the whole island in our person. But day after day 
brings back the old monotonies; he perceives at last that we are 
arace of deaf adders, yet he continues to pipe, for the principle 
of the thing. A preacher once told us that he had worked a score 
of years among the West Africans without making a single real 
convert. ‘I shall return and die there {he said} because that is 
my mission, but they are too stupid to understand a word I say.” 
The poor preacher has long ago disappeared, perhaps killed and 
eaten by his flock, but his opinions survive, and Messrs. Burton 
and Reade, among others, maintain that the negro brain is organi- 
cally defective. A horrible thought has sometimes crossed us—is 
not the English organization as incapable of art and music, as the 
negro of Christianity? Are we to cover half the world with 
a race that will never cease to howl ‘Jolly Dogs” through 
Trafalgar Squares and over Lambeth Bridges? What if this 
England never could have been, and never can possibly be 
‘“¢ merrie,”—nothing better than beerishly and boorishly jolly? 
We cannot take the best of family testimonials in her favour ; we 
require those of her foreign visitors. We know too well what 
they say of her nowadays; what did they say in the heyday of 
her uncommercial youth? We will summon Mr. Rye to help us, 
He has collected a very fair budget of little tours inthe England 
of Elizabeth and James, and made them much more interesting 
by his notes and introduction. The work is excellently got up, 
and adorned with several good etchings by the editor. It con- 
tains plenty of matter (and accessible matter, too, for there is an 
index) that will be of value to the antiquarian. For the pre- 
sent, however, we do not feel in the humour to deal with the 
changes around Grezin and Lyconsin (Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s 
Inn); nor yet with the troubles of a German Duke in pursuit of 
the Garter, but only with the social pictures of our ancestors. 

Of course we are not so humble as to accept the censure of every 
stranger without some reservation. ‘The unhappy man was landed 
at Dover or Gravesend, with his eyes jaundiced by an old-fashioned 
Sea-voyage (a ‘bathing-trip,” as the Duke of Wirtemberg’s 
secretary facetiously styles it), and he fell at once into the arms 
of knavish interpreters, until James I. appointed a special Master 
of the Ceremonies to receive him. ‘There was a Murray, too, even 
then, an anonymous Dutchman, who published dialogues in seven 
languages in 1589, teaching a traveller how to ask his way of a 
**shee sheapherd.” We question indeed whether the traveller’s 
English was likely to be much more intelligible to her than any of 
the other six languages, but looks supply lacune, and a French- 
man at all events must be sick indeed if he has lost his taste for 
telegraphing with a ‘shee freend.” It is not unlikely that Kent 
owes half its fair reputation to its being the first county where the 
Frenchman spies the Englishwoman at home, and the charms of the 
latter are duly acknowledged by the most arrant Anglophobist cited 
in the present volume. This was a Parisian student, Maistre 
Estienne Perlin, who published a description of England in 1558. 
According to him the men are rude and drunken reprobates, faith- 
less to their word and to their prince, and not knowing “ whether 
they belong to God or Devil,” but their helpmates are “ the greatest 
beauties in the world, and as fair as alabaster, without offence be 
it spoken to those of Italy, Flanders, and Germany.” Ile finds 
another less intelligible theme for praise; no less than the com- 
bination of “cakes and ale” which used to tickle the depraved 
palate of Sir Toby Belch. Our ancestors were singularly fond of 
sweets, from Elizabeth herself to ‘‘Sir John Sack-and-Sugar.” 
The Queen is depicted here (by the Brandenburger, Paul Hentz- 
ner), in the sixty-fifth year of her age, as “ very majestic ; her face 
oblong, fair, but wrinkled ..... . her hair auburn, but false, 
(crinem fulvum, sed factitium, reminding one of the present 
fashionable dye) ...... her eyes small, yet black and 
pleasant ; her nose a little hooked, her lips narrow, and her 
teeth black, a defect the English seem subject to, from their too 





great use of sugar.” The same author repeats, ‘‘ they put a great 
deal of sugar in their drink,”—a pernicious habit, which some of 
us have now totally renounced. A draught of Shakespearian ale 
would be right welcome, if it#tas not been too partially described 
by the Wirtemberg Secretary. ‘The wine,” he says, ‘‘ which 
comes from France (for there is no wine-growing in England) 
did not agree with His Highness, nor could he bear it; but the 
beer, which is of the colour of an old Alsace wine [hock], was so 
delicious that he relished it exceedingly.” We fear that it was 
too often debased by spices and comfits, and in this state perhaps 
it was drunk by Maistre E. Perlin, who remarks that the Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ with their beer have a custom of eating soft saffron cakes, in 
which there are likewise raisins, which give an excellent relish to 
the beer (cela vous fuict trouver la biere double bonne), some of 
which [ formerly drank at Rye, as good as ever I drank in any 
country in the world.” 

Upon the whole, however, in spite of our women and our beer, 
the testimony of the Latin races has been always unfavourable to 
us. Wars and religious jealousies kept them almost entirely 
away in the days of Queen Bess—a few came, but found small 
grounds for sympathy. Our language was the first stumbling- 
block in their way. Thus in 1535 Jerome Cardon, the Milanese 
physician, says, ‘* When I lookel among those groups of English 
sitting together, I completely thought myself to be among Italians ; 
they were like, as I said, in figure, manners, dress, gesture, colour, 
but when they opened their mouths I could not understand so 
much as a word, and wondered at them as if they were my 
countrymen gone mad and raving. For they inflect the tongue 
upon the palate, twist words in the mouth, and maintain a sort 
of gnashing with the teeth.” Next came national antipathies. 
‘* Beati pacifici” was the wisest quotation of King Jamie; and 
he made peace with Spain, and received its ambassador graciously, 
but he could not ensure him so gracious a reception from his 
subjects. Count Gondomar complained bitterly of the ‘* London 
buys,” and when at Court one day he prefaced his genuine senti- 
ments towards the populace with a compliment probably less 
genuine, saying that ‘‘ the flour of the country is very choice and 
fine, but the bran is very coarse indeed.” 

Let us now appeal from the Latin races to our cousins-german. 
There are plenty of them here. We do not care much for the two 
Dukes of Wirtemberg, however Shakespearian the elder one may 
boast himself to be, in virtue of his being mentioned in both 
editions of the Merry Wives of Windsor, in the quarto, as ‘* Cosen. 
Garmomble ” (i.e., Count Mémpelgard), and in the folio (act iv., 
scene 5) as ‘Duke de Jarmanie.” After years of the fidgets he 
gained his Garter. Requiescat in pace, The younger one saw the 
Moor of Venice at the Globe, but whether he understood it is not 
recorded. Some extracts from Van Meteren (who was Dutch 
Consul here in 1583-1612) are more to our purpose. ‘The 
people are bold,” says he, ‘not vindictive, but very inconstant, 
rash, vain-glorious, light, and deceiving, and very suspicious, 
especially of foreigners, whom they despise. They are full of 
courtly and affected manners and words, which they take for 
gentility, civility, and wisdom.” Again, “They are not so 
laborious and industrious as the Netherlanders or French, as they 
lead for the most part an indolent life, like the Spaniards; the 
most toilsome, difficult, and skilful works are chiefly performed by 
foreigners, as among the idle Spaniards. . . The language is broken 
German, mixed with French and British, from which they have also 
gained a lighter pronunciation, not speaking out of the heart, as the 
Germans, but only prattling with the tongue. . . They dress in 
elegant, light, and costly garments, but they are very inconstant, 
changing their fashions every year, both men and women.” To 
one item in the last quotation we must (alas!) oppose an item from 
the journal of the Suabian merchant Kiechel, written in 1589. 
“‘Ttem—The women there are charming, and by nature so mighty 
pretty as I have scarcely ever beheld, for they do not falsify, paint, 
or bedaub themselves, asin Italy or_other places, but they are some- 
what awkward in their style of dress ; for they dress in splendid stuffs, 
and many a one wears three cloth gowns or petticoats, one over 
the other.” We perceive that though we have now got among 
friends we still hear words of disapproval, but they are not so 
contemptuous—the reproof is such as might be administered to a 
younger brother. Even when, at Tiibingen in 1613, a rhetorical 
speaker (Daniel von Wensin) was given the Abuse of England as 
a theme, and accordingly called our fathers a set of cooks (!) and 
actors, he qualified the blame by admitting that ‘in the histrionic 
art they have attained to such perfection that the English players 
delight us the most of all.” The readers of Mr. A. Cohn’s 
Shakespeare in Germany will not be surprised at this compliment. 
But what has really afforded us some novel gratification s the 
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general praise of English music, ‘There is a bright passage 
in the first Wirtemberg journal running thus:—‘ The music [of 
Windsor Chapel], especially the organ, was exquisitely played ; 
for at times you could hear the sound of cornets, flutes, then fifes 
and other instruments; and there was likewise a little boy who 
sang so sweetly amongst it all, and threw such a charm over the 
music with his little tongue, that it was really wonderful to listen 
to him.” Upon this the elitor remarks that even Maistre E. Perlin 
calls the English great lovers of music, and that Paul [entzner 
says that they ‘‘exce! in dancing and music, for they are active 
and lively, though of a thicker make than the French.” But it 
is quite amusing as well as pleasant to read of English musicians, 
“eminently well skilled in the art,” who graced the festivities at 
Stuttgart in 1603; and of others, who travelled from Court to 
Court, and returned home “ loaded with gold and silver ;” for it 
reminds us how often we have heard the modern German wonder 
whether nature has formed any connection at all betweenthe English 
brain and ear. But to return once more to generalities. Perhaps 
the most warm-hearted account of us ever given is that of Levinus 
Lemnius, a Dutch physician. His Latin work on the complexions 
of the body was published at Antwerp in 1561; the following is 
an extract from an old English translation: ‘Therefore, franckely 
to utter what I thincke of the incredible curtesie & frendlines 
in speache & affability used in this famous realme, I must needes 
confesse it doth surmount & carye away the pricke & price of 
others. And, beside this, the neate cleanlines, the exquisite 
finenesse, the pleasaunte & delightfull furniture in every poyut 
for household, wonderfully rejoysed mee; their chambers & 
parlours strawed over with sweete herbes refreshed mee; their 
nosegayes finely entermingled, with sundry sortes of fragraunie 
floures in their bedchambers, with comfortable smell cheered mee 
up & entirelye delyghted all my sences. And this do I think to 
be the cause that Englishmen, lyving by such holesome & ex- 
quisite meate, & in so holesome & healthfull ayre, be so freshe 
& cleane coloured; their faces, eyes, and countenance carying 
with it & representing a portly grace and comelynes, geveth out 
evident tokens of an honest mind; in language very smooth 
and allective, but yet seasoned & tempered within the limits 
& bonds of moderation, not bumbasted with any unseemly 
termes, or infarced with any clawing flatteries or allurementes.” 
Again, ‘‘ Neer approaching to them [i. e., the Italians] in quality 
(but yet somewhat differing) are Englishmen. But to the studies 
of humanity not so greatly given, and in exquisite artes not so 
well furnished, But if they hold on theyr course as they beginne, 
I meane, to apply theyr mindes to worthy and excellent matters, 
theyr dexterity for the attaynment of any notable atchievance 
surpasseth, and theyr forwardnes to any artes or mysteries is 
found to be right, apt, and inclynable.” ‘This was written, be it 
remembered, before Shakespeare was born. 

‘* England is the Hell of horses, the purgatory of servants, and 
the Paradise of women,” quoth a proverb, the third clause of 
which, according to Van Meteren, refers to the free and easy 
life led by the fair ‘‘ gosseps;” what with leaving drudgery to 
their servants, and walking, riding, cardplaying, junketing, or 
sitting ‘* before their doors, decked out in fine clothes, in order 
to see and be seen by the passers-by.” But the clause might have 
been otherwise read, and more gallantly interpreted, for the 
laud was an Eden of many Eves, who saluted travellers with all 
the kindness of innocence. As one proof amongst many we will 
cite another item from Kiechel. ‘‘ Item—When a foreigner or an 
inhabitant goes to a citizen’s house on business, or is invited as a 
guest, he is received by the master of the house, the lady, or the 
daughter, and by them welcomed, as it is termed in their lan- 
guage. He has even a right to take them by the arm and to 
kiss them, which is the custom of the country, and if any one 
does not do so, it is regarded and imputed as ignorance and 
ill-breeding on his part.” We wish that we could make room 
for Mr. Rye’s Royal note upon kissing, from the visit of a 
Bohemian Ambassador in 1466, to that of the Castilian in 
1601, who kissed twenty maids of honour, ‘“ standing in a row, 
and beautiful exceedingly.” All indeed below the throne expected 
it, as the Spanish Duke de Najera found in 1543; for the Queen 
(Catherine Parr) held him out her hand, but when he asked the 
same favour of the Princess Mary she would not, but offered him 
her lips. Erasmus might well exhort his Italian friend to forget 
his gout, and come here to see the “ girls with angels’ faces,”—you 
come (he says) with a kiss, go with a kiss, return with akiss; you 
are visited with a kiss, left with a kiss, met and met again with 
nothing but kisses. Well, the kissing princesses have all past 
away, but there are still unsophisticated corners of our isle where 
a leaf of tbe guide-book of our old friend the Dutch Murray 





might not be found quite out of date. It contains this little 
dialogue:—Traveller: “ My shee frinde, is my bed made? is it 
good ?”—Jone, the Chambermaid : * Yea, Sir, it is a good federbed, 
the scheetes be very cleane.” Traveller: * Pull of my hosen and 


warme my bed: drawe the curtines, and pinthen witha pin. My 
shee frinde, kisse me once,‘an.l I shall sleape the better. I thanke 


you, fayre mayden,” _ Qh, happy traveller! yes, surely after all, 
Old England ought to have been called the Paradise of Foreigners. 





BELL'S POEMS OF GREENE AND MARLOWE.* 


Tue most alluring piece in this little volume is of course Mac- 
lowe’s ‘* Hero and Leander,” a splendid though most licentious 
product of the voluptuous spirit of the Renascence. Marlowe's 
‘First Book of Lucan” is, moreover, an interesting translation, 
although the versification is rougher than might have been ex- 
pected, the context of each hexameter being generally pinched 
into a single line of ten or eleven syllables, where in more modern 
versions it would have been spun out into a couplet. But this is 
a fault on the right side, and has not prevented many passages 
from having been rendered with admirable vigour, as, for in- 
stance,— 
“ As whon against pine-bearing Ossa’s rocks 
Beats Thracian Boreas, or when trees, bowed down 
And rustling, swing up as the wind fets breath.” 


‘Where men are ready, lingering ever hurts.” 


* Dominion cannot suffer partnership: 
This needs no foreign proof nor far-fet story. 
Rome’s infant walls were steep'd in brothers’ blood ; 
Nor then was land or sea to breed such hate ; 
A town with one poor church set them at odds.” 


Mr. Bell has not republished the author's versions from Ovid's 
Elegies, which are preserved in Mr. Dyce’s editions; and the re- 
maining original (non-dramatic) works of Marlowe appear only to 
comprise the well-known song, ‘‘ Come, live with me, and be my 
love,” and two short poems of far less merit. The poems of 
Greene, collected out of his miniature novels or pamphlets, are 
comparatively insipid, at least in their present isolation. But 
they may be inspected with some interest for the services which 
Greene has apparently rendered to our literature by the plot of 
his Dorastus and Fawnia (whether he originated it, or derived it 
from a Spanish or Italian source), which Shakespeare is known to 
have appropriated and improved in the Winter's Tale. Moreover, 
the confessions Greene left behind him of his profligate career, 
although the fruits of repentance in them are deplorably embittered 
by remnants of spite and jealousy, contain some notices respecting 
Marlowe and Shakespeare which biographers are compelled to 
sift, as well as they can, for the meagre elements of truth that 
may be contained in them. 

All the poems of our two authors have been thoroughly edited, 
in connection with their plays, by Mr. Dyce, whose arrangement 
is followed in the present volume of Bell’s English Poets, now 
reprinted nearly as in 1856. His biographical memoirs have been 
abridged and colourably altered, and some very trivial discussions 
raised upon his various readings, &c. But the present collector 
seems to have anticipated Mr. Dyce in annexing to Greene’s 
poems the ‘ Maiden’s Lament,” of which the existence was 
first made known to the Shakespeare Society by Mr. Reardon in 
1845. Only Mr. Bell still publishes this piece almost exactly 
according to the text of the single extant MS., which Mr. 
Dyce carefully corrected in his last edition, having had to weed 
out several palpable errors, even involving absolute breaks 
here and there in the succession of the rhymes. ‘The poem 
is an elegy on Sir Christopher Hatton, representing his 
death as deplored by all the virtues, and by the repre- 
sentatives of all classes in the realm of England. It is 
a dry composition, but not wanting in a certain kind of 
stateliness. ‘The remaining pieces are chiefly of a pastoral char- 
acter. ‘They have a licentious tendency common to Marlowe's 
works, which is often carried to lengths as inconsistent with true 
poetical spirit as with morality, seeing that all pleasant subjects 
are not therefore beautiful. But the most specious quality in 
Marlowe is a kind of imperial audacity in his sentiments and 
arguments, which might prepare us for the boundless and fearless 
ambition of his hero, Faustus. Hence we are not surprised to 
find Marlowe accused by contemporaries, though most explicitly 
by no very reputable witnesses, not only of riotous habits such 
as led to his death, but of a systematic unbelief and profanity. 
These charges, which certainly cannot affect the popular works 
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of the poet so much as his private character, Mr. Dyce was inc!ined 
to credit much more than Mr. Bell has done, andnot, we think, with- 
out judgment and consideration. Yet it will be found that one 
or two at least of what were called ‘‘ damnable opinions” by the 
Puritans of the sixteenth century have in these days been supported 
by men of much more respectable conduct and attainments than 
Marlowe's were,—witness the article in Bames's prepared indict- 
ment, ‘‘ That the Indians and many authors of antiquity have 
assuredly written of 16,000 years agone, wher [eas] Adam is 
proved to have live] within 6,000 years.” For Indians read 
Egyptians, and the affirmation will remind every one of the late 
Baron Biinsen’s programmes. Only there was a rude and defiant 
tone in Marlowe's discourses which naturally offended his 
ordinary neighbours, and led them to represent him as blasphem- 
ing Heaven when he meant only to insult theologians. From 
the above cursory observations it will be unJerstood that the 
volume before us contains one work of unquestioned genius, but 
ill-fitted for ordinary circulation, and several scraps by a weaker 
writer, of which some would be equally reprehensible if they 
were not profoundly silly. We should have to give a different cha- 
racter of George Chapman's continuation of “‘ Hero and Leander,” 
but we take little pleasure, for our own part, in the extravagant 
myths, tropes, and conceits of this writer. He has handled 
Muses as he did Homer, with a Gothic taste that might as well 
have been employed in adding gurgoyles to a Parthenon, or 
hoops and furbelows to the Venus of Milo. Altogether, though 
we cannot dispute the claims of these poems to a place in a series 
of British classics, they ought hardly to have been among the 
first re-issued in cheap and attractive volumes. To critical 
students we would recommend the following queries:—1. Where 
is the original of a piece of eighteen lines, beginning, 
“ A monster seated in tho midst of men, 


and ending, 
“Ts but a stomach overcharged with meats 
That takes delight in endless gluttony.” 

—which, as both Mr. Dyceand Mr. Bell tell us, purportsto be a trans- 
lationfrom Dante. Thereisnothing like it in our editions of the Italian 
poet. 2. Although Greene’s English hexameters, and most of the 
others of his epoch, are far from being well written, even according 
to the most limited views of the capacity of our language, yet as it 
is evident that they can be scannel by rule more than those of the 
present day, so that every long syllable is lengthened either by 
position or by the nature of the vowel, might not these and 
similar compositions be advantageously ransacked by etymologists 
to investigate many otherwise imperceptible changes that have 
taken place in English orthoepy ? Suppose such endings of lines 
as amérois Gyelids,” ‘loss of her amours,” to be fairly judged 
by comparison with about a hundred lines of Greene’s from the 
‘* Hexametra Rosamunde,” and three other pieces, it will appear 
probable that he read, or might have read, amowr, amorous, like 
aimour or aamowr, and so on. In like manner it might be shown 
that he pronounced another with an omega, and have, was, as 
haave, waas:— 
Here did he deeply swear and call groat Pan for a witness 
That Rosamond was only the rose belov'd by Alexis ; 
That Thessaly [Théssail’] had not such another nymph to delight him; 
None, quoth he, but Venus [? Venus’] fair shall have any kisses. 

(The second verse is accented on Mr. Spedding’s principles.) 

We think such lines ought to be published with the most 
troublesome words in italics, to warn the reader how they are to 
be scanned, and assist him in testing the consistency of the 
author’s prosody. At any rate our editors should be more careful 
to insert a few apostrophes, which are wanted to save the metre in 
such lines as— 
“When bonny maids do meet with the swains in the valley by Tempe.” 


(Read wi’ the,” the.) Nor can we hold them justified in neglecting 
these points by the ridicule they find it easy to cast upon the 
whole subject of these metrical experiments. It is sometimes 
prudent to make truth the test of ridicule. 





TRENCH’S GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS.* 

Archbishop of Dublin may be con- 
gratulated on having selected a pure and brilliant example, by the 
old definition, ‘‘ Who noble ends by noble means obtains.” His 
model has been taken from a man of unquestioned genius (ranked 
by Napoleon among the eight greatest generals whom the world 
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had produced), and of principles which need no casuistry to vindi- 
cate them. It represents a “‘ Hero as King,” but not in the 
questionable shape of a tyrannus, and a hero of the Reformation, 
not distinguished by bitter and shallow finalism, but content to be 
the champion of freedom of thought and toleration. At the 
same time the career of Gustavus was a brief and simple one, and 
its early conclusion may have been advantageous to the unsullied 
character he has left; and this point is candidly admitted by the 
essayist. ‘The execution of this little work may be as freely com- 
mended as the design. The reader of it will finl himself 
put in possession, with rare skill and despatch, of all the 
most interesting features of the subject, and will quit it 
not with a bewildered admiration, but with lasting and well- 
defined impressions of Gustayus—of his trustful piety and his 
legitimate ambition, of his humour, cheerfulness, and affability, and, 
per contra, of his hasty disposition, of his caution in the general 
conduct of a campaign, and that excessive tendency to personal az- 
tivity and hazard which other great men of the North, as Peter I. 
of Russia and Charles [X., have shared with him. We are eare- 
fully told of the important changes which he introduced into mili- 
tary tactics, in consequence of his perceiving that the increasing 
efficiency of musketry and artillery required the marshalling of 
troops in lighter and more open order than heretofore. The pa- 
tience and eventual suddenness of his advances are well illustrated 
by a comparison with Wellington’s movements in the Peninsula, 
though parallels of this kin1 appear rarely in the memoir. At the 
outset of the work we find a pithy vindication of the doctrine 
that great leaders ar2 not necessarily produced by the exigencies 
and general tendencies of the age, but exercise an original and in- 
calculable influence on their fellow-creatures. We will here note 
that the Archbishop's second lecture, on the Social Aspects of the 
Thirty Years’ War, seems designed as an antidote to the effects 
which might incidentally arise from a superficial perusal of the 
first. That the campaign of Leipzig and Lutzen may inspire 
no indiscriminate love of military glory, we are called upon 
to consider the Thirty Years’ War as a dire result of sec- 
tarian animosities, which not only throughout its duration brought 
on Germany an unparalleled amount of misery and demoralization, 
but has even inflicted injuries which are by no means repaired at 
the present day. The population and material resources of many 
districts have but just risen again to the figure they attained be- 
fore this period. ‘This observation is an important one, though 
not so exceptional as it appears at first sight, for most of the 
great cities of Italy are still far less populous than they were in 
the Middle Ages. The commerce of the large towns has sustained 
wounds which have of course been rendered more permanent by 
foreign competition. Their church architecture and their public 
festivities have never recovered their pristine splendour. ‘The 
courts of the petty princes have become the only sources of dis- 
tinction left open to the people. ‘The war destroyed much which 
has never revive: again, and left a fecbleness behind it in many 
regions of the national life, above all of the political life, which 
will explain many of the shortcomings and deficiencies at the pre- 
sent day so painfully apparent.” We have no inquiry whether it 
explains the peculiar tendencies of German research to subjects 
requiring few material appliances, and having no direct bearing on 
material interests. 

The brevity of these lectures and the notoriety of the 
have not led the author to content him:elf with the most obvious 
sources of information. He is confessediy indebted to a large 
extent to the celebrate] living author, Gustav Freytag, for his 
general accouat of the social aspects of the Thirty Years’ War, 
as well as for some striking anecdotes in his first lecture, but he 
has carefully consulted popular German ballads and old English 
pamphlets and reports, and from som? sources of the latter class 
he has quoted a few remarkably fine pieces of writing. Some of 
these sources, especially the Travels of the Earl of Arundel as 
Ambassador to Ferdinand IT, in 1636, have been slightly referred 
to in the introductory chapters of Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 
But Mr. Carlyle has never taken an opportunity to bring Gustavus 
Adolphus before us under an imposing aspect, and has indeed 
thrown out disparaging insinuationsagainst the cause he maintained, 
which can only be accounted for by that author's professed aversion 
to all kind of liberal sentiment. He says, in ‘* The Hero as 
Priest,” that in Germany ‘ Protestantism soon dwindled into a 
rather barren affair, not a religion or faith, but rather now & 
theological jangling of argument, the proper seat of it not the 
heart, the essence of it sceptical contention, which indeed has 
jangled more and more through Gustavus -Adolphus contentions 
onward to French-Revolution ones.” It seems to us that all Pro- 
testantism, and even the Scotch system, which Carlyle particularly 
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magnifies, has been more barren than Catholicism in the produc- 
tion of positive faith ; but Protestantism has really been most 
fruitful in tempering the vehemence with which men have adhered 
to superfluous articles of faith, and making room for those doubts 
and discussions which have laid the foundations of modern Biblical 
eriticisms and ethical philosophy. To call a national Reformation 
barren, without which it is hardly probable that Kant and De Wette 
could have been what they were, is characteristic of a man accus- 
tomed to estimate the solidity of beliefs by their mere intensity 
and positiveness. 

It may be observed that Schiller, the best known authority on 
the Thirty Years’ War, is not once mentioned by name in these 
lectures, though he has been doubtless studied for his reports of 
facts; and that many of his observations and inferences, chiefly in 
a strain somewhat disparaging to the Swedish King, are passed 
over iu silence. Thus very slight mention is made of any danger 
which might have resulted to German civil liberty from the con- 
tinuance of the successes of Gustavus ; and instead of questioning 
whether he might ever have made himself Emperor, the lecturer 
is content to admit that he clearly hoped to obtain some such title 
and dignity as ‘* Protector of the Confederated Protestant States 
of Northern Germany.” We will not pretend to judge that 
Schiller’s views should have carried more positive weight with our 
author, but some discussion of them would have helped to settle 
the value and authority of the lectures among such readers as have 
a moderate familiarity with modern history. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tuere is a growing tendency in all our periodicals to throw 
themselves on a circle of regular subscribers, and discourage the 
casual reader. Formerly a magazine was something to pick up in 
a country house or at the railway bookstall, a stop-gap as it were, 
to while away the time till you could get a treatise ora novel. 

3ut now that magazines are made up of novels (and treatises, too, 
sometimes) they demand closer attention. The reader who wishes 
to keep pace with two or three of the best must have a brain like 
Clapham Junction. ile must have the threads of five or six novels 
distinct and ever present in his mind ; a points-man always at hand 
to shunt off one train of characters and events, and bring up ano- 
ther from its siding; and he must take.care that there is not a 
collision between ** Wives and Daughters” and ‘ Miss Marjori- 
banks ;” that Molly Gibson does not get into the wrong train, 
or Sir Brook Fossbrooke interfere with the combinations of ‘* Arma- 
dale.” It was said that the late Mr. Croker endeavoured to emu- 
late Cesar by dictating several despatches at once, and that he 
sometimes censured the Admiral on the Pacific station for having 
taken so many days on his passage from Hong Kong to Palermo. 
A rival novelist accused James of changing the colour of his hero- 
ine’s hair and eyes in each successive volume, and giving his hero 
such a string of Christian names as to puzzle all his godfathers and 
godmothers. ‘The realer is tempted to imagine a similar fate for 
magazine stories, aud to gloat over the embarrassment of an editor 
who had got the wrong ‘‘ continuations,” 

Nothing of the sort has happened to our batch of magazines for 
September. We give Blackwood the preference this time, for it 
is an unusually good number. It opens with ‘* Memoirs of the 
Confederate War for Independence, by Heros von Boreke, Chief 
of the Staff to General J. E. B. Stuart,” and a beau sabreur, as 
the editor of Blackwood takes care to inform us. We do not 
know if the physical powers of Colonel von Boreke had any effect 
in procuring his memoirs a ready acceptance; the editor’s note 
on the subject has a rather suspicious look. But though the pas- 
sage to Nassau and the process of running the blockade at 
Charleston have been described already, the rest of the paper is 
fresh, and has a fascinating air of naive daring. The Colonel's 
sketches of General Stuart, General Longstreet, and Jefferson 
Davis, of the battle of the Seven Pines, and the Pamunkey 
expedition, are clear and forcible. Ile tells of the first shell that 
burst close to him, and covered him, as he was crossing a morass, 
with mud and water. ‘+ A strange feeling cxme over me,” he says, 
“not fear, but astrong realization of the pitiless power of des- 
truction which is let loose in war.” The Colonel had hardly 
Goethe's power of analyzing his feclings, but it is curious that he 
should have been savel by the same accident which saved Goethe 
on his ride into the midst of the cannonading in order to know the 
Sensations of the cannon fever, ‘* the wetness of the ground, 
which secured my foolish experiment against the danger of the balls 
rebounding.” General Stuart, when the enemy was aiming directly 
at him, and making him the mark for a whole battery, turned 








here ; let us ride a little faster.” It was one of the hottest rides 
they ever hal in their life. A scout at the top of a pine tree— 
this was at the battle of the Seven Pines—was watching all their 
movements, and directing a battery upon them, but he was picked 
off at last by one of the Confederate sharpshooters. Colonel 
Borcke’s account of his leader is that he was ‘ stoutly built, rather 
above the middle height, of a most frank and winning expression. 
Ilis eye was quick and piercing, and of a light blue in repose, 
but changing to a darker tinge under high excitement.” Excite- 
ment was a necessity of his being. He had passed much of his 
life on the prairies of the Far West, and had become a fearless 
and dexterous horseman from almost living in the saddle. He had 
“something of Murat’s weakness for ostentation, and betrayed it 
in his jaunty uniform, which consisted of a small grey jacket. 
trousers of the same stuff, and over them high military boots, a 
yellow silk sash, and a grey slouch hat, surmounted: by a 
sweeping black ostrich plume.” But he was like Murat in his 
dash, as well as in his love of dress. He kept Borcke pretty 
well employed, and the Colonel relates with gusto how a 
bottle of champagne out of M'Clellan’s waggon was handed 
him by one of their men after a hard day's work, ‘ Never 
in my life,” he says, ‘‘ have I enjoyed a bottle of wine so much.’ 
** Piccadilly ” is concluded in this number of Blackwood; a series 
of papers on Switzerland is begun, and the two stories advance. 
“Sir Brook Fossbrooke” has one chapter in Lever's old style, 
where an official begins an interview by sending for a policeman, 
and ends it by applauding a sarcasm against himself. The Swiss 
paper is very good, though it contains neither ascents nor glissades, 
bergschrunds nor crevasses. ‘The only perilous adventure is with 
a diligence going down the Briinig, when the drag has slipped off 
the wheel, but we get as much excitement out of it as we should 
from a glacier pass. One curious slip is made by the writer, who 
seems generally familiar with German. ‘Talking of a newly- 
married German couple, he calls the wife a frdulein, reminding us 
of the French uve Miss for any English lady. The verses in 
Blackwood are not by Browning, but by a reader of Browning's; 
the political article deals largely in quotations from Mr. Disraeli, 
and forgets the one most pertinent to itself, that ‘* Providence is 
on the side of the Tories ;” and the tribute to Professor Aytoun 
is disappointing. 

Fraser has also an opening article on America, but there is 
nothing in it that calls for remark. Biographies of newspaper 
celebrities in New York and quotations from Walt Whitman 
have long been exhausted, and the number, which opens with 
these, does not much improve when it gets beyond them. ‘There 
are two good stories in a paper on the * Irksomeness of Elemen- 
tary Instruction,” but the only article worth dwelling on is the 
account of the assassination of the Czar Paul from the papers of a 
Russian general oflicer, deceased. ‘The writer was not one of the 
actors; he blesses ‘* the merciful hand that preserved me from 
every participation in this horrid crime.” It was left to Prince 
Platon Zouboff, 

“ Who in Moscow, toward the Czar, 

With the demurest of footfalls, 

Over the Kremlin's pavement, bright 

With serpentine and syenite, 

Steps, with five other Generals, 

That simultaneously take snuff, 

For each to have pretext enough 

To kerchiefwise unfurl his sash, 

Which, softness’ self, is yet the stuff 

To hold fast where a steel chain snaps, 

And leave the grand white neck no gash.” 
But the butchery of Czar Paul was more brutal than this. He 
was so knocked about that he had been skilfully painted before 
his body lay in state to conceal the black and blue marks on his 
face, and his cocked hat was placed so as to conceal the left eye 
and temple, which had been stove in by a swinging blow from 
Zouboff with a gold snuff-box held like a cestus. 

The Cornhill continues Mrs. Gaskell’s admirable novel and the 
Chinese puzzle of Mr. Wilkie Collins; allows Baron Liebig to state 
the difference between induction and deduction, and a working man 
to relate the persecutions to which he is ‘subject at the hands of 
teetotallers ; sketches the life of Benvenuto Cellini, and the fate 
of the Atlantic Telegraph ; and winds up with a curious paper on 
the ‘* Social History of the Navy.” ‘The articles are all good in 
their way, but we doubt if their way is quite suited to the readers 
of the Cornhill. Baron Liebig is a little too abstruse for non- 
scientific readers, and the social characteristics of the navy 
look too learned to bear out the suggestive title. But any 
reader who will master the phraseology of the first, and the 


round in surprise, and said, ‘ Lieutenant, they are firing at us proper names of the second, will be rewarded. Naval historians 
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in general exaggerate the faults of the old school of history, and 
imagine that sea fights are the only events, cuttings-out the only 
instances of skill, and improvements in rig and build the only 
progress that they have to relate. We learn more from 


Macaulay’s one paragraph, and far more from the present | 


Cornhill, about the real life of our navy, than from the 
many volumes of professed historians. The account of the 
Atlantic Telegraph in the Cornhill is thrown into the shade 
by Mr. Deane’s narrative in Macmillan, which is accompanied by 
some valuable charts of the bed of the Atlantic. ‘‘ Cradock 
Nowell” becomes very interesting, holds out hopes of a mys- 
tery, and gives us amusement in the meantime. There is 
nothing particular to notice in the Englishman's Magazine, 
a young periodical in its ninth number, and dealing more 
with solid matters than magazines in general. Such titles 
as “‘ Medizval Bookmaking,” *‘ Some Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,” ‘ Arabic Legends,” “ Wesleyanism in the Church of 
England,” “The Conversion of Abraham,” and ‘ Parochial 
Sisterhoods,” tell their own tale. But how came the editor to 
insert such a foolish story as the ‘* Midnight Tragedy of Ferrara,” 
which reverses all the known laws of fiction, and gains nothing 
by doing so? Of course we know the Italian patriot, who is first 
a Turk, then a monk in a procession, then a puppet-showman, 
then gondolier, then a vetturino, and lastly the master of an 
Italian hotel, which last guise belongs to him by right, and in 
which he is seized by the Austrians and shot. We are afraid this 
fact alone will deprive him of the sympathy of English travellers 
in Italy, who would be glad if all masters of hotels would give 
the Austrians an excuse for shooting them, or prove their 
patriotism in some other way than by endeavouring to get the 
maximum of English capital into Italian pockets. But the 
weakest part of the story is that the patriot communicates to his 
friend a sign by which he may know him in all his disguises, and 
this sign is to be made, not by the patriot himself, but by the 
friend when he sees any one whom he suspects to be the patriot. 

There is astory more foolish than this in the Sicpenny Magazine, 
an nothing that rises very much above it in Zoudon Society. Miss 
Braddon begins a new novel in the St. James’s Magazine wander 
the name of * The Lady’s Mile,” and her opening reflections show 
a judicious mixture of Thackeray and Mr. Sala. From the fre- 
quent recurrence of Mr. Owen Meredith’s name we conclude that 
Miss Braddon has given herself up of late to studying that 
gentleman's poems, which may account for her progress in the art 
of plagiarism. In Temple Bar Mr. Mortimer Collins writes some 
pretty verses; Mr. Yates continues his ‘* Land at Last,” which 
will be popular with artists, because the hero gets 500/. for a 
picture ; and Mr. W. G,. Wills his “ David Chantrey,” which will 
be still more popular with authors, because the hero horsewhips a 
Saturday reviewer. 


CURRENT 


The Scenery of Scotland Viewed 
—By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., &e. (Maemillan.)—This is a very able, 
and, as far as the present state of science admits, exhaustive account 
Mr. Geikie, like mostof the 


LITERATURE. 
—<——— 
in Connection with its Physical Geology. 


of the geological formation of Scotland. 
rising school of geologists, rejects the theory of catastrophes, and attri- 
butes, with Hutton and his iliustrious followers, the changes in the con- 
figuration of land mainly to the every-day processes which we see in 
action, carried on through immense periods of time. We say mainly, 
because no one disputes that there have been upheavals and subsidences 
of the earth’s crust, but the author endeavours to show in the course of 
this volume, we think with success, that the present formation of hill 
and valley is due to “ denudation, or the erosive action of rains, streams, 
He gives a very good illustration of 
tide 


ice, and other sub-acrial forces.” 
the process by which the water left behind 
network of paths back through the sand, and says with justice that 
“ whilst an hour or two is enough to channel the sandy beach, millions 


by the cuts its 


of years may be needed to cut down a mass of high ground into 
mountain and glen, but in the long lapse of geological time one result is 
as sure as the other.” He is at issue with the author of Frost and 
Fire, who refers the glaciation of Scotland not to land ice, but to ice- 
bergs and ice-floes drifting from the north in ocean currents; our 
author thinks that the latter, instead of scooping out valleys and lake- 
hollows, would rather tend to plane down the inequalities of the sea- 
bed. They may, however, assist the action of the waves in producing 


what is called a plain of marine denudation, or the horizontal area cut 
out of the land by the constant action of the uppermost layer of the sea. 
It will give a general idea of the scope of the book, and at the same time 
enable the reader to appreciate the author's style, if we quote from the 
picture that he draws at the end of the principal changes through 
which the country has passed. After having, for the purposes of the 


volume, divided it into three districts, viz, the Highlands, the 
Southern Uplands, and the Midland Valley, at the cl 
regardit as a whole. “ We watch the rocks, whether formed in lake, river, 
reach of the waves, and 


»82 he proceeds to 





or sea, raised by subterranean movements wit)! 
these for long ages swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean until hun- 
dreds and thousands of feet of solid rock have been worn away. During 
possibly many risings and sinkings of the land this goes on, and by 
degrees the waves succeed in levelling the country into broad, undu- 
lating table-lands. It is out of such sea-worn platforms that the Scottish 
ave oH \ suce 3sion 


| 


mountains and valleys appear to have been carved. 
of changes ushers in the Age of Ice. The hardest rocks are shorn 
down, the ruggedness of the ancient land is largely worn off, countless 
lake-basins are excavated. . . . . Tho moraine rubbish of the great ice- 
sheet gathers into the thick deposit known as boulder-clay. . .. . The 
next act in this strange drama brings before us this ice-covered lang 
slowly sinking beneath the sea; the higher mountain-tops, however, 
remain above water. .... Many a huge mass of granite or gneiss ig 
dropped over the coal-measures of the Lothians; many a block of grit 
and greywacke is borne from the lonely islets of Lammermuir, &c., and 
sunk upon the hills and valleys of the north of England. . . . . The long 
era draws to a close.” We may say shortly that the glaciers contract 
and disappear, the sub-acrial influences renew their old work, and we get 
the Scotland of to-day, with the traces of all the agencies that have acted 
This very interesting volume, intended, as it seems at p. 6, for 





upon it. 
non-geological as well as scientific readers, would be improved by a 
glossary. With this addition, containing as it does so much that every- 
body can understand and appreciate, we think it would be quite a 
popular work. 

Notes on the South Slavonic Countries in Austria and Turkey in Europe. 
Edited, with a preface, by Humphrey Sandwith, C.B., D.C.L. (Black- 
wood.)—All persons who take an interest in the political questions of the 
day have certainly got to make up the subject of the Christian provinces 
of Turkey. The time is not far distant when they will be a very press- 
ing matter, and there are clear indications that our rising statesmen will 
not walk in the ancient paths. The pamphlet before us contains useful 
information collected by two English ladies in the course of their travels 
during four successive years (1861-64) in Bulgaria, Servia (or Serbia 
These countries, extending from the 


more correctly), and Bosnia. 
the term 


Adriatic to the Black Sea, are, it appears, gradually adopting 
“South Slavonic” by which to describe themselves, and are looking forward 
to a time when they shall constitute a State that will be strong enough to 
form a barrier against any ambitious designs, such as are generally 
attributed to the great Northern empire. Mr. Sandwith in a well- 
written preface, strongly anti-Turkish, calls attention to many promis- 
ing features in the character of these nations, and at the same time quotes 
strong testimony as to the incapacity and unchangeableness of the 
Turkish administration. It appears that a speech of Mr. Gladstone's 
in 1863 has already been translated and published in Serbia, and that 
his advent to power is looked forward to with as much interest there 
as in this country. It is certain that there is no part of the policy of 
England that would gain more by the application to it of a fresh and 
vigorous mind than that which relates to the European possessions of 
Turkey. 

(Trubdner.)—Qui “ Claribel” nor 


~ Ms and Voices. By Ada K syne. 
odit, amet tua carmina, is all that we can say to the authoress of Spells 
and Voices, and we trust that the ladies do not understand Latin, Per- 
haps the present volume is a little more ambitious in style than the 
Fireside Ballads, but the meaning is not always so clear. We will give 
as a specimen the first and last verses of an address to the violet. 
“ Glist’ning dew-drop we have seen 
t star ina tear 
ugh the purple sheen, 
yu fairy dear !” 


“ Meek-brow'd fairy ! violet queen, | 
Could we gaze on thee awhile, 

We should gather words, I ween, 
From the langauge of thy smile !” 


| : 

| As a brigh 

| Shining 
Like thine eyes, the 






thi 








By Bernhard von Cotta, Professor of Geology at the 
(Trubner.)—Lake Hahbitations 
s and Mast-Beds of Northern 
sssor of Mineralogy, Turin. 
(Longman.)—We put 


Gi oloqgyand History. 
Academy of Mining, Freiburg, Saxony. 
aad Prehistoric Remains in the Tuarbari 
and Central Italy. By B Gastalde, Pri 
Translated by C. H. Chambers, M.A., &e., &e. 
these books together, although the former professes, rather ambitiously, 
to be a “popular exposition of all that is known of the earth and its 
and the latter is what it professes to be, 














inhabitants in prehistoric times,’ 
a simple collection of facts published at the instance of the Anthropo- 
logical Society. They both deal with the same subject-matter, but 
whilst the English editor of the Italian work thinks that in a “ science 
which bas had its origin in the last ten years, facts and an ever larger 
” the German pro- 


theories, 


induction are of far greater value to us than 
fessor has made up his mind, considers that scepticism is no longer 
possible, and that the antiquity of the human race is clearly established. 


We need hardly say that we agree with Mr. Chambers. The volume that 
| he has edited contains a very complete account of the discoveries in the 
| lake dwellings of Italy, illustrated with numerous engravings which will 
But we do 


be found interesting by those who are engaged in this study. 
Professor 


| not think that the time has yet come for enunciating theories. 
| Cotta in his 67 pages glances at the investigations that have taken place 

in Switzerland and the fossil caves of France, and is led on to a discus- 
| sion on Darwin's origin of species, which he finds partly confirmed by the 
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discoveri 


series 


is at 
theorizing discouraged. 


Saturn and its System. 


we 


who c 


rings ¢ 


planet is inhabited by beings constituted like ourselves. 
admirably illustrated with diagrams, and in the appendix three papers 
are given on the “ Chaldean Astronomy,” “Laplace’s Nebular Theory,” 


es of geology, though the difficulty remains that there is a long | 
of developments missing between the simple cell of Darwin’s theory | 
and the recognizable organic remains in the earliest strata. The truth 
present that all contributions of facts are to be welcomed, all hasty | 

| 
By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 
Mr. Proztor may fairly claim the title of the historian of Saturn. All 
that is known about that planet, and all that ean be conjectured by a 
ll-trained mathematical mind, is detailed at length in this volume. 
It can only be appreciated by those who have made considerable pro- 
gress in astronomical studies. There is certainly an explanation of 
astronomical terms appended, but why we do not understand ; those 
an read the book with satisfaction will not require it, and it will not 
help the exoteric world in the least. We may say, for the benefit of 
the latter, that on the two points in which they perhaps take an interest — 
the nature of the rings and the habitability of the planet, the author 
comes to the conclusion, after an elaborate review of the data, that the 
onsist of a crowd of disconnected satellites moving round the 
central attracting globo, in other words, hundreds of moons ; and that 
the variation of gravity (between the equator and the pole), the length 
of the Saturnian year (nearly thirty of ours), and the long protracted 
eclipses caused by the ring militate against the supposition that the 


(Longman. )— | 


passing by. 


The book is 





and the “ Habitability of the Moon.” 
the author inclines to the opinion that the level spaces consist of frozen 
seas, and that the absence of an atmosphere may be attributable to an 
| intensity of cold that may have condensed the gases, first inte a liquid 
and then into a solid form. 
the guessing of a man of science, and ably supported by argument. 

Intervals of Rest and Refreshment. 
(Hatchard.)—These poems, it appears from the preface, written by the 
Bishop of Ripon, have been composed during brief intervals of relaxation 
by one of those “ pious women who, regardless of their own ease or com- 
fort, are found patiently labouring for the spiritual good of the neglected 
masses of the London poor .... Their value consists merely in the 
sacred truths which they express.” 
character of the work, and renders criticism impossible. Ono has to stand 
hat in hand, as oue is inclined to do, when one sees a sister of charity 


With regard to the last subject, 


This of course is only conjecture, but it is 


By a Labourer in the Vineyard. 


This extract at once indicates the 


Optical Defects of the Eye. By John Z. Laurence, F.R.C.S., &e., &e. 
(Hardwicke.)—This is an essay by the editor of the Ophthalmic Review 
upon the defects of vision which depend either upon a misformation or 
a perversion of function of the optical structures of the eye. 
intended entirely for professional readers, and contains the results of the 
author's experience at the Ophthalmic Hospital, Southwark, where he 
submitted to the test of practical experiment what he had learnt from 
the writings and personal instruction of Professor Donders, of Utrecht, 
whom he visited in 1860-1. 


It is 
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R E C K I = T’S 
XY DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further confirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKIIT and SONS, Suffolk lane, Loudon, E.C., and 
Hull. 





A Y CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS,—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons’ 
have so high a reputation, a ditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sous’ solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
au indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


SOFT, DELICATE, and WILTE 
SKINS, with a delightful and Listing fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TAB- 
LEIS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. avd J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


TX. PATENT VICTORIA DIP 

CANDLES, made of Improved Materials, and 
requiring no Snufling, are sold by all Grocers and 
Candle Dealers, aud wholesale by PALMER and Co., 
Greeu street, Bethnal Green, N.&.—Oviginal patentees 
of the Metallic Wick Caudle; manufacturers of compo- 
site and other candles, 








ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping re- 
quired. Patented Field's improved Patent hard, 
SNUFFLESS CHAMBER CANDLE is Self-fitting, 
Clean, Safe, and Economical, burning to tie end. Sold 
everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen. Wholesale and for 
Export, at the Worke, 
J.C. and J. kIELDS', Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Also Fields’ celebrated United Service Soup Tablets, 
and Patent Parafline Candles, as supplied to Her 
Majesty's Government. 


P ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

_ 192 FLEET STREEY, corner of « hancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the County on Ordeis exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stuck in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Houseuold Papers, &c. 

PART RIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE oi SEATIONERY forwarded free to auy Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Pusi-oftice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Addres: on Paper or Kuvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Reliet) reduced to is. per lv0. Polished Steel Crést 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
ue STATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 

4 8. 

a lilusirated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stalionery Cubiuets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &., 
post free, 

PARTRIDGE and COZ ENS, 102 Fleet street, E.C. 











SWEET OPOPONAX, PIESSE and LUBIN’S NEW PERFUME. 


Opoponax is a Native Flower of Mexico of rare fragrance. 


This and a thousand others for choice 


at the Laboratory of Flowers, 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Sold in all parts of the World. 





BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. 


Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality are respectfully invited to refuse 


other kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. 


articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 


To obtain extra profit by tho sale, similar 








Le WINES.—LIL. R. WILLIAMS 
and Co., Imporiers of Foreign Wines, Crosby Hall, 

London. Entrances, 32 Bishopsgate street, aud Crosby 

square. 

ST. EMILION.—A pure, sound Wine, entirely free 
from acidity 


BEAUJOLAIS.—A useful Wine, with mora body 


than the St. Emilion.,. .. «2 «+ of of eo és. 
JA. Sra ee ee a eee | 
NIERSTELN.—A very good HOCK oe 00 co Sie 
HUNGARIAN CHABLIS.. .. .. oe oe of 188, 
HUNGARIAN CARLOVITZ .. os oe os oe 188 
HUNGARIAN MENESE .. . eo 22a, 


Bottles included. 
Price List of Port, Sherry, and other 
obtained on application, free. 


pas SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
‘ Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CUARLES WARD and SON 
(fstablished upwards of a cextury), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., Loudon. 


kK INAHAN'’S LL WILISKY ve. 
Au COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail Mouses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole. 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, [ayimarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, aud cork brauded “ Kinahan’s 
LI, Whisky.” 


wines to be 


PHEsine. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administeriug this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 53., and lus, each, Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 





TONIC BILTTERS. 
\ TATERS' QUININE WINE, the most 
valatable and wivlesome bitter in existeuce ; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a geude stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchants, Cou- 
fecuouers, and others, at 3 is. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin’s lane, Cannon street, Loudon. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LE WLS and CO., Worcester, 
Beventh Edition, 1th Thous im, price 2s. 6L., 
post free, 32 stamps. 
UNT on the SKIN: a Guide to the 
Treatment and Preveution of Diseases of the Skin 
and Hair, with Cases. By fuomas Hun, F.RC.S., 
Surgeon to the Western Dispetsary for Diseases of the 
Skin, 21a Charlotte street, Fitzroy sjuare. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the 
incurable class tw the curable.” —Lancet. 
London : T. Ricuarvs, 07 Great Queen street, W.C. 








The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS, 
| EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Faraiture ; 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooins ; 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on application to HAL aud SON, 193, 197, 
198 Lottenham-court road, London, W. 

(5° VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Ouly ot T. H. ELLMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 
Oxford street. An illustrated priced list on application. 


\ 7JUITE and SOUND TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food, 
ROWLAND'S OVONTO, or Pearl Dentifeice, imparts a 
pearLlike whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar aud 
Spots of incipient decay, strengthens the guins, aud gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 23. 91. per 

OX. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for“ ROWLAND'S ODONTO.” 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
NLENFIELD STARCI, 
AWAKDED THE PRLZE MEDAL, Lsé2. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE BVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS If3 SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CU., Glasgow and London, 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRLNS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious coudimeut, pronounced by Con- 
nouisseurs jn . a 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared s,lely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeuKins’ 
names are ou the wrapper, label, bottle, aud stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CXOSSH and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BakcLay and Sons, London, &., &., and by 
Grocers aud Vilweu universally. 
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h OORE, McQUEEN, and COMPANY 
(Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the DIREC- 
TORS of this COMPANY have declared an ad interim 
DIVIDEND at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for 
the three months ending 30th JUNE last, payable at 
the London and County Bank, Hanover Square, on and 
after the lst SEPTEMBER.—By order. 

August 29, 1865. T. R. EAMES, Secretary. 





McQUEEN BROTHERS | (Limited), 

po tegistered under “ The Companies’ Act of 1862,’ 

whereby tie liability of each shareholder is strict'y limi- 

ted to the amount of his shares, 

Capital, £150,000, in 15,000 shares of £10 each. 
First issue, 7,500 shares, of which 1,000 fully paid-up 
will be allotted to the vendors. 

Deposit upon application, £1 per share, and £1 on allot 
ment. 

No call will exceed £1 per share, nor be made at less 
than three months’ intervals. 

Subscribers may exercise the option of paying up a 
further sum either of £3 or £8 per share after allot- 

ment. Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
will be paid upon all such sums advanced in auticipa- 
tion of calls. 

A guaranteed minimum dividend of 10 per cent. per 
annum, commencing the Ist July, 1865, and payable 
half-ycarly, is secured to the shareholders upon the 
called-up capital for the first five years of the Com- 
pany's operations, 

DIReEcTors. 

Willert Beale, Esq. (Cramer and Co., 
Limited), 28 Grosvenor street. W. 

George Frederick Denny, Esq., 29 
Great St. Helen's, . . Moore 

Heury Stave ly King, Esq., 39 Brook McQueen, & Co. 
street, Grosvenor square. Timited,) 

William Benjamin McQueen, Esq,., a ef 
184 Totten ham-court road. 

George Peter McQueen, Esq., 25 Berners street. 

Hobart Moore, Esq., 25 Berners strect. 

Manigers—Messrs. John Henry McQueen anl Fred- 
erick Charles McQueen. 

Bankers—London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 
#.C., and all its Branches. 

Solicitc r—Clarence Harcourt, Esq., 2 King’s Arms yard 
Moorgate street, E.C. 

Brokers—Messrs. Frisby Brothers, 4 Tokenhouse yard 


Directors 
0. 


Auditor—Edward Sandell, Esq., 4 Skinner's place, Sise 
lane, K.0, 

Secretary—T. R. Eames, Esq. 

Offices—St. Michael’s House, Cornhill, E.C. 

Place of Business—184 Tottenham-court road, W. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 

This Company is established to purchase, carry on, 
and ex‘end the well-known Vine Art, Copper, and Steel 
Plate Printing business of Messrs, McQueen Brothers, 
Tottenham-court road. 

The) resent un lertaking sp2c ially recommends itself 
to the i: vestor by the following features :— 

1, The business to be acquired by the Company has 
long been, and is at the present time, in thorough, active, 
and highly profitable working. 

2. It is not only unencumbered by liabilities, but 
shows gcnuine and realizable assets exceeding £21,000, 

3. It is susceptible of immediate and most remunera- 
tive extension. 

4. It has been carried on uninterruptedly from father 
to son for upwards of 70 years, enjoying the highest 
credit with the trade and the public, both in a commer 
cial end artistic sense. 

5. Its dealings are restricted to publishing firms of 
the first class, and are consequently certain aud nou- 
speculative. 

6, Its present economic and most efficient manage- 
ment remains undisturbed. 

The purch:se-money has been based upon the certi- 
fied report of Mr. Sandell, the accountant, and includes 
guaiauiced assets in cash and good bills of £3,230 to 
Meet current trace accounts not exceeding £1,900; and 
the plant of m chinery, paper, steel and c ipper plates, 
&e., of the estimated value of £15,000. Tie amount 
(£22,000) to be paid for the valuable leasehold premises 
and good-will is wholly taken in debentures and shares 
of the Company, with £10 credited thereon. 

The Lusiness will be taken over by the Company as 
from the Ist July, 1865, from which date the guaranteed 
dividend of 10 per cent. per annum accrues to the share- 
holders. The estimates, however, from the protits of 
many years past, afford considerably larger dividends 
than the one actually guaranteed. 

The Articles of Association, the agreement with the 
vendors, and the certified balance-shect can be inspec- 
ted at the solicitors’. 

A form of application for shares is attached to each 
Prospectus, Which can be obtained at the Company's 
Offices or place of business, and of the Vankers, Brokers, 
Solicitor, or Auditor to the Company. 





i\' cQUEEN BROTHERS ( Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the LIST 
of APPLICATIONS for SHARES in this COMPANY 
will be CLOSED both for Town and Country on 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, aftér which dace no 
applications Can be received.—By order, 

August 30, 1865, T. R. EAMES, Secretary. 
Qoura AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upou current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Buoad street, E.C. 





OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London—Royal Insurance Buildings, Lombard street. 
Liverpool — Royal Lusurance Buildings, North John 

Street. — 
At the Annual Meeting on the 4th inst. the following 
were some of the leading results disclosed. :~ 
FIRE BRANCH. 
The Premiums for the year 13¢4 amounted to £406,404 
Being an advance over 18:3 of ....++.. civics 228 
In the last seven years the Premiums have increased 
by over 130 per cent. 
LIFE BRANCH. 
The sum assured by New Policies in 1804 was £1,014,898 
Yielding in New Premiums ....-.....00-+00 32,708 
The Actuary’s Quinquennial Report to the end of 1864, 
with an appendix, which can be obtained by the public 


on application, gives the result of the calculations made | 


to ascertain with precision the amount of the Liabilities 
ofthe Company uuder its various engagements. 


New Premiums received first fifteenyears, 


ending 1359 ......-cscccsccccssseese £80,225 3 9 
New Premiums received in five years, 
ending 1864 ...... : 110,819 12 3 


The entire accumulation of Funds on the 
Life Insurance Branch on 31st Decem- 
BOR BEOE  ccsescconces 571,049 11 1 

Being equal to 63 per cent of the entire premiums 
received. 

This is sufficient, even though the interest of money 
should only be 3 per cent, to provide a reversionary 


Bonus of £2 per cent. per annum to be added to the | 


original amount of every policy entitled to participation. 
LONDON, 

The new building in London being completed and 

occupied, it is believed that the Company is now com- 

mencing a new epoch in its existence as a London office. 


Many things combine to show a probably large expan- | 


sion of our already great business, which will exceed any 


anticipation which could have reasonably been formed | 


of it some years since. 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
August, 1865. 
LBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
. (Limited). (Fire and Marine.) 
Capital, One Million. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums moderate. Duty 1s, 6d. per cent. 
No charge for Policy. 

Risks undertuken in any part of the world. 
Application for Foreign and Home Agencies from men 
of position invited, 

MORRELL THEOBALD, Manager. 
8 Finch lane, F.C., and 7 Waterloo place, S.W. 











Gur sees AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 

(Established at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament.) Particular attention is in- 
Vited to the system of Minimum Premiums introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be effected more economically than in other offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be had on application. 

At Slst December last the existing Assurances 
(10,384 Policies) amounted to £4,660,361; the Accumu- 
lated Funds to £1,070,966; and the Annual [Income to 
£185,182. JOUN STOLT, Secretary. 

London Office, 1 Threadueedle street, E.C. 


A CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
in the FLELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
Provided for by @ policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, Loudon, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Patp For 10,000 CLAIMs. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, Secured 
By an ANNUAL Payment oF FROM £3 TO £5 5a, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Ageuts, or at the offices, 64 Corn- 


HILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 











MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
os f TICKETS at Cheap Fares 
available for Oue Caleudar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cress, and other 
principal stations; als» in London at Cook’s Excursion 
and Yourist Ollice, 95 l’leet street, corner of Bride laue, 


to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stir- 
ling, Perth, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, &. 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DISTLICT~—Windermere, LIurness Abbey, 
Ulverstone Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, More- 
cambe, &e. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redesr, Saltburn, Seaton, 
Witherusea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c., 
&e. 
Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Company's Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid Midland Rail- 
way. JAMES ALLPCRI, General Manager, 
Derby, 1865. 


\ UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
E TION (.ucorporated by Act of Parliament, 1350), 
14 Kussell surcet, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
persoual or other security, in sums of £20 to £5)0, to be 
repaid by instalments excteuding over one, two, or three 
years. ‘he large capital of this association enables it 
to complete its Wausactions without delay. No inquiry 
or oitice fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills dis- 
counted at short notice. Lurms seut free on receipt of 
a directed stamped envelope. 

The Association also lends money for the purchase of 
ahoure by a tenaut, or the liquidation of mortgages, on 
teruis must advantageous to the borrower. 


EDWARD HARPER, Secretary 





| 
] ] OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
| COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £109 000, 
. br Offices—69 Cornhill, London, E.C, aigi’y 
ire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and i 
terms. ‘ on liberal 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments, 


r[PUE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 


34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounteg 
and advances made upon negotiable securities, fig 

Money, in sums of not less than £100 recaived on 
| deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current Market 
| rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, ag 
| agreed upon. 
| By order of the Board, 





FRED. G. BONE, Secretary, 


[ort ant ANNOUNCEMENT, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivallel Machinery for 

making Steel Pens he has introduced a new sariag of 

his useful productions, which for excelleuca of temper 
| quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
| must ensure universal approbation and defy competi » 

j tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name ag a 

guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con. 

taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fag. 
simile of his signature. At the reqnest of numerous 
| persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced hig 

Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different dezrees of flexi. 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught iu schools. 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 

and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 

Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 


York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London, 





] EDSTEADS, BATIS, and LAMPS,— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has six large show-roomg 
devoted exclusively to the separate DISPLAY of LAMPS, 
baths, and metallie bedsteals. The stock of each is at 
ounce the largest, newest, and most variedever suab:aitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportion ita with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the 
Most distinguished in this couutry. 
Bedsteads, from ......... e+e 123. 6d. to £20 03. each. 
Shower Baths, from 8s. Od. to 6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderatew), from... 63. 01. to 8 103, each 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza vil ....... . oe 4s. Od. per. gallon. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [IRONMONGER by appoint. 
ment to H.R.IH. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwords 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 3ier- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, HLot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Uras and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuuery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bel-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Pians 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford s:reet, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, andi Newman street; 4,5, and6 Percy's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 

G ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
xX TEETH (illustrated and deseriptive), a 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 

purpose of natural masticators. ; 
These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 
London: 27 Har.ey srreet, Cavendish square, W. 
Ciry EstTaBLisuMent :—t4 (late 36) LupGaTge HILL 
(Four dvors from the Railway Bridge). ; 
Country Establishments:—134 Duke sreuer, Livers 
pool; 65 New sraeer, Birmingham. 
Messrs. GABRLEL guarantee every casa they under: 
take. 








YTE“TH and PAINLE3S DENTISTRY, 

h ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 
x MUSELY and SONS, 30 Beruers street, Uxtord 
street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Croas Riway 
Station), Ustablished l3jy, Artiticial Peeth mals with 
their patente i advautages are fitted without te lowst ine 
convenience, however tender the mouth, supporting aud 
strengthening loose and sensitive teeta uatil they be- 
come useful in mastication, Their resemblauce to 
nature is perfect and uudetectable, and they are guarau- 
teed fur all purposes of mastication aud articuiatiou. 
Operations of every kind being uunecessary, tue most 
nervous patieut cau be supplied without fear of pain or 
inconvenience. Consultation free. Teeth fron 03. 
Sets, 5, 7, lv, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the eti- 
cacy, utility, and success of Chis system vids Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; Lu Nor- 
folk street, Suetfield; 4 Kast parade, Leeds; i4 5t. 
Nichulas street, Scarbro’. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

y -—Yhe Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kiud, and as a mild aperient it is especially ad spted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINN& FORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 1/2 NeW Bond street, Loudon, 
and sold througuout the world by all respactanle chee 
misis. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinueford and Co,"18 
on each bottle and red label over the cork. 





q 
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BYSSINIAN CAPTIVES’ LIBERA- 
TION FUND—The Relatives of the unfortunate 
Prisoners in Abyssinia, in order to strengthen the pro- 
bability of their release from the painful captivity in 
whieh they have lingered nearly two years, have deter- 
mined to avail themselves of the offer made originally to 
Her Majesty's Government by Dr. Beke, the Abyssinian 
traveller, that he should go with presents to the Court 
of the Emperor Theodore, and supplicate for their libera- 
tion in the name of their distressed families ; and they 
now venture to APPEAL to CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY 
to assist them in raising a sum of not less than £2,000, 
which is absolutely required to carry out this benevolent 
pose. 
Psnould this appeal be generously responded to, Dr. 
Beke proposes to leave England by the evd of Sep- 
tember. The urgency of the case is therefore apparent. 
This movement is not intended to interfere with Mr. 
Palgrave’s Mission. It is eutirely independent in its 
action, and its object is to provide against possible 
failure, which might cause another year's imprisonment 
of the captives, and even piove fatal to their lives. 
Letters from Abyssinia to May 30 state, “* Condition 
unaltered.” ; ; ; 
Contributions to the Abyssinian Captives’ Liberation 
Fund (which will be duly acknowledged in The Times 
newspaper) are requested to be paid to the Bankers, 
Messis. Bosanquet and Co., 73 Lombard street. 
Mr. C. H. Purday (father-in-law of the Rev. H. A. 
Stern), 24 Great Marlborough street, W., will be happy 
to answer all inquiries. 


N ENGLISH LADY, residing at 
Lausanne, would be glad to TAKE CHARGE of 
TWO YOUNG LADIES, betweeu the ages of 10 to 
16, to educate with her own daughter, under a good 
resideut Governe:s and the best Masters. Terms, £125 
per annum each. The highest refereuces can be given, 
and wiil be required. 
Address, J. K., J. C., Dollman's Library and Reading 
Rooms, 7 Western road, Hove, Brighton. 


MHE Rev. W. H. STALLARD, Vicar of 
Bolney, Sussex, receives FOUR PUPILS under 
fourteen years of age, to prepare for the Public Schools. 
There are at present vacancies. 
For terms, references, &c., apply to Messrs. H. and 
C., Teachers’ Library, 1 North street, Brighton. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 47 
and 48 BEDFORD SQUARE. 
The Classes will begin for the Session 1365-66 on 
Thursday, October 12. 
The School for Junior Pupils above eight years of age 
will Re-open on Thursday, S»ptember 23. 
A few pupils are received av Boarders. 
Prospectuses may be had at the Culle ze. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

The Marvellous Birds, Mdile. Van der Meersch, from 
Paris, every Morning and evening at half-past 3 and half- 
past 8—Wonderful “ PROTEUS,’ and Professor Pepper, 
with Burton's Mecca and Medina, at 2.30 and 7.30— 
Musical Entertainment at 4 and 9—King’s Lectures— 
Railway Models and the other Scientitic Ente: tainmeuts. 
Admission ls. Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 1¢. 

















H.J. aud D. NICOLL, 

OR GENTLEMEN Visiting the SEA- 
SIDE or TOURISTS.—NICOLLS'’ CHEV{ior 
SUITS and GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED OVER- 
CUATS are patronized by travellers all over the world. 
FAS IIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS at 21s., 25s., 31s. Gd., &c., &c. Also 
| ABLE JACKET, VEST, and 

TROUSERS SUIT. 25s., 31s. Gd., &e., &e. 








H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116,113, 120 Regent street, 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


E AST INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 
FITS,—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 
for India, will be forwarded on application to TurEsHEeR 
= _ Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
trand. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLanna, MopEraAror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Giass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly fo1 
these articles, 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 














SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candies, Table Glass, <e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1sv7. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMEN T.— 

In bad legs, ulcers, scrofulous sores, and glandular 
Swellings, this oiutment operates very gently but very 
Surely, and with a rapidity that resembles magic. It 
Should be rubbed into the parts affected, after they have 
been fon ented with lukewarm water. ‘The purifying aud 
curative powers of this Murvellous unguent have never 
been disputed by any one who has given it a fair trial. 
It coutaius not a particle of any substaucs of a noxious 
nature, vor is there a case ou record in which it has done 
the slightest harm, while there are authentic reports of 
innumerable cures effected by it in all countries. Itis 


88 mild in its action as it is ‘powerful and beneticial in | Monthly Pait for August is now ready, price 23., by | 
| post 2s. 4d.—Uflice, 14 Burleigh street, Strand. 


its effects, 





DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to His 
ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE of WALES. 
"THE ART-JOURNAL for SEPTEM- 

BER, price 2s. 6d. contains Line Engravings 
after Baron Wappers’ Death of Columbus—J. C. Hook's 
(R.A.) Passing Cloud, and Turner's Pevensey Bay— 
The Literary Contributions include :—Karl Friedrich 
Lessing, by J. B. Atkinson, illustrated ;—Lowther Cas 
tle—Liverpool Pottery and China, by L. Jewitt, illus- 
trated ;—Art-Exhibition at Alton Towers—Domesticated 
Animals, illustrated ;—Art-Ramb!es in Belgium, illus- 
trated ; the Rival Museums—[sloomsbury and Kensing- 
ton—The French International Exhibition of 1867— 
Amelia Opie, by Mr. and Mrs. 8, C, Hall, illustrated = 
Anglo-French Skilled Work at the Crystal Palace— 
Chureh’s Pictures of Cotopaxi, Chimborazo, and the 
Aurora Borealis—Art-Union of London—Prize Exhibi- 
tion—c., Le, 

London: Virive and Co., 26 Ivy Jane. 





On the Ist September, was published, price 2s., 
No. X 


T HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW; 
A Journal of Religious Thought and Life. 
CONTENTS. 
1, The Book of Daniel. II. 
2. Woman's Work in the Church. 
3. The Influence of the Church of England on Theo- 


logy. 

4, Donaldson on Early Christian Literature and Doe- 

trine. 

5. The Fatherhood of God. 

6. Sharpe's Hebrew Scriptures. 

7. Colenso on the Peutiteuch. Part V. 

To be hai through any Bookseller. Advertisements 
and publications for review should be seut to the pub- 
lishers. 

London: Whitfield, Green, and Son, 178 Strand, W.C. ; 
Williams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent Gar- 
den, W.C. ; and at 20 South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 
Leipsic: Denicke. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market street. 


CG=4: BERS’S JOURNAL. 
Contents of September part, price 7d. 
Hotel Reform. Suburban Lodging-Iunt- 





Gamahes. ing. 
Too Much Money. Hurricanes. 
Poem — The Thresher’s}| Poem—Sbhyvess. 


Lieutenant yan Renasel- 
luer's Boots. 

The Jewish Community in 
England. 

The Donkey Derby. 

The Month: Science and 
Arts. 

Poem—Were I a Star. 


Song. 

The ‘ Bewitche1’ Farm. In 
Two Parts. 

Horse-Fles1. 

The Raven. 

Lights anl Shadows of 
London Life—A Nomina- 





toi. 
Poem—The Harvest Moon. 
Chapters XI. to XVIIT. of an Original Romance, called 
THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK by W. CHAMBERS. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., bound in red leather. 
OC HAMBERS'S HISTORICAL 
J QUESTIONS, with ANSWERS. A work embrac- 
ing aveient ani modern history, and designed as a 
simple means of imparting instructicn, and preparing 
candidates for competitive examinations. It will be 
immediately followed by MISCELLANEOUS QUES- 
TIONS, with ANSWERS. 
W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by G. H. Lewes. No. 8. SEPTEMBER 1. 
Price 2s. 
Are the “Paston Letters” Authentic? 
Merivale. 
The Black Death, and its place in English History. 
Partl. By F. Seebohm. 
Liberals, Conservatives, and the Church. 
Amberley. 
Mr. Grote’s “ Plato.” By the Editor, 
The Apple of Life. By Robert Lytton. 
Social Amusements under the Restoration. Part I. By 
Robert Bell. 
The Belton Estate. Chapters XV. and XVI. By Anthony 
Trollope. 
The Political Economy of Copyright. 
Adame. 
Public Affairs. 
Notices of New Books.—By the Rev. G. D. Maughton, 
Anthony Trollope, F. T. Palgrave, and John Deunis, 


Office, 193 Piccadilly. 
| ee MAGAZINE for SEPTEM- 
BER. No. COCCXXIX. Price 2s. Gd. 
ConrEeNts. 


By Herman 


By Viscount 


By W. Bridges 


Mannahatta. 

Gilbert Rugge-—A Tale. By the Author of “A First 
Friendship.” Chapters L.—LIL 

Reminiscences of the Court and Times of the Emperor 
Paul I. of Russie, up to the Period of his Death. From 
the Papers of a deceased Russian General Ovficer. 
Part IL 

of Fl 


On Lessening the Irk tary Instruc- 
' 





tion. 

Ou Rifle-Shooting. 

Abigail. A Tale in Thies Chapters. 

Free Translation from the Icelandic of the “Elda” By 
Sir Edmund Head. 

The Priest in the Congregation. 

Some Passages from the History of the Chomley Fanily, 

London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


N) No. LXXI. (for SEPTEMBER, 1866). 
Price One Shilling. 

Coxrents.—l. Tho Dove in the Eagle's Nest. By 
the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Chapter XUL, 
The Enaglets in the City; Chapter XIV., The Double- 
Headed Kagle. 2. Palgeave’s Travels in Arabia. By 
kb, 8. P.—3. Erasmus in England, By James Hamil- 
ton, D.D., F.L.S.—4. Macdonald of Sleat—5. Galway; 
or the City of the Tribes. By Professor D'Arcy W. 
Thompson.—6. Cradock Nowell: a Tale of the New 
Forest. By Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Chapters 
XXL, XXILV,—7. To an Absent Friend. 

It will also contain a 

NARRATIVE of the ATLANTIC TELEGRAPIE 

EXPEDITION of 1865, 

With Facsimiles of the Official Charts. 
Lithographed on board the Great Mastern. 
Showing her Track, Soundings, Miles of Cable daily 
paid out; alsv the various Positions of the Ship while 
Grappling for the Cable, 

By Joun C. Deane. 

(Who accompanied the Expedition.) 

Volumes I. to XI., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
7s. 6d. each, 

Macmi.ian and Co., London and Cambridge. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, anl at all Railway 
Stations. 





This day is published, 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 





NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, bevelled edges, 93, 


Overrun MOMENTS. By One 
or THE PEOPLE. 
“ Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” 
London: Saunpers, Or.ey,and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


S': PETER’sS, VAUXHALL.—DERBY- 

SHIRE.—The BULLDER of This Week contains : 
—A Fine V.ew of the Interior of St. Peter's, Vauxhall— 
An Illustration of Dry Rot—Out and About in Derbyshire 
—Sanitary State of the Army in India—Gutters and 
Rainfall—Blunders in Chester—Procee lings of Archmo- 
logical Soeieties —The Cowhouses—British Archeolo- 
gical Association at Durham, &c.—and all the News of 
the week.—Price id.; by post 51.—1 York street, Covent 
Garden, anJ all newsmen. 








: Just published, price 23, 6d. 
R. DRUITT’S REPORT on the 
QUALILY, WHOLESOMENESS, PRICE, and 
USE in DIET and MEDICINE, of the CHEAP WINES 
from France, Italy, Austria, Greece, and Hungary, im- 
ported in pursuance of Mr. Gladstone's liberal policy. 
“ This is one of the most useful works that has hitherto 
appeared on the subject."—Odserver. 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—N tes on all 
ludian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
Subscription 4s. per aunum, payable in advance ; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 
London; Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
S.W. 








Ts AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR, No. 
1), New Series, Saturday, September 2, price 
6d., by post 7d., contains:—The Dake of York—Gencrul 
S.r W. Napier—Admiral Persaxno—General Couat Mon- 
tuolon—Eucke, the Great Astronomer—G. P. Marsh, 
the American Philol ygist—Thomas Moore: Savourna 


Deelish, with Music—Kliza Cook: inedited Poetry— | 


Marie Vaglioui—Lola Montez. Illustrations : Original 
Sketches by Thomas Faed, K.A.,—Daniel Maclise, R.A., 
—A. Jvliusion aud the late W. D. Kennedy—The 


Now realy (One Shilling), No. 69. 


MHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by Georcr 
Du Maurier and Geoaoe H. Tuomas. 


CONTENTS. 
Wives and Daughters. Au Every-day Story. 
Illustration.) 
Chapter XLI.—Gathering Clouds. 

» XLIL—The Storm Bursts. 

» XLIIL—Cynthia's Confession. 
XLIV.—Molly Gibson to the Rescue. 
» _XLV.—Contidence. 

Induction and Deduction. By Baron Liebig. 
My Persecutors. 
Benvenuto Cellini, 
Armadale. (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Fourth—Continued. 
Chapter 11L—~—The Brink of Discovery. 
IV.—Allan at Bay. 


(With an 


” 


” 
Harvest. 
The Auantic Telegraph. 
The Social History of the Navy. 
Surrnu, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
r[UE LEISURE HOUR for September 


contains, among other Articles, the follow.ng 
Papers :— 
Birmingham and the British Ass ciation. 
Memoir of Professor John Phillips, F.2.S., &c., Presi- 
dent for 1865. 
The Yown Hall, with Coloured Picture. 
Memoir and Rec sllections of the late Professor Edward 

Forbes, with Portrait. 

The Foro.t of Arden. 
Birmingham's Share in the Atlantic Cable. 

*,.* Tne Monthly Part for September, price Six- 
pence, may be procured of Mr. Shilton, 40 Paradise 
street, Birmingham, and also of all the Booksellers in 
the Town. 

“The Leisure Hourthas every quality that should com- 
mand a large circulation.”"—T'imes. 


RATHIE CHURCH, BALMORAL.— 

A beautiful Coloured Picture of Crathie Church, 

from a painting by Mr. H. Corbould, appears in the 

| SUNDAY AT HOME for September, together with a 

| Sermou preached be ore the Queen and Court by the 

Rev. A. Auderson, Minister of Crathie. Price Sixpence. 

56 Paternoster row, London; and may be ordered 
\ through all Booksellers. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


By Professor ANSTED. 
The GREAT STONE BOOK of NATURE. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. —— 
By Professor MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
1. ESSAYS in CRITICISM. Extra feap. 
Svo. cloth. 
2. A FRENCH ETON; 


Education and the State. Feap. 8vo, 


By Professor CHALLIS. 

CREATION in PLAN and in PROGRESS: 
being an Essay 0: the l’irst Chapter of Genesis, Crown 
8vo. 3s. bd. —_—_— 

By Professor FAWCETT, 
M.P. for Brighton. 

1. MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Second Fdition, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 

“.,.. It is for the good ad kindly spirit in which it 
undertakes to correct the errors that have arisen on this 
score, and to reduce our plain duty in dealing with others 
to a system which is thoroughly generous and philan- 
thropic, that Mr. Faweett’s book is specially entitled to 

econsideration....The book is written throughout with 
admirable force, clearness, and brevily, every important 
part of the subject being duly consid -ved."—Exraminer, 

2. The ECONOMIC POSITION of the 
BRITISH LABOURER. Extra feap. 8vo cloth. 

(In the press. 


By Professor LIGHTFOOT. 

St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. 
A Revised Text, with Notes and Diszertations. 8vo 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

By Professor MASSON. 
1. ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITI- 


8vo. cloth. Price 





6s. 
or, Middle-Class 
2s. 6d. 





a chiefly on the English Poete. 
12s. 6d. 
2. BRITISH NOVELISTS and THEIR 


STYLES; being a Critical Sketch of the History of 
British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo, cloth. price 7s. 6d. 
38. RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY ; 
a Review with Criticisms, incluling some comments on 
Mr. Mill’s Answer to Sir William Hamilton. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth. price 7s. 6d. 
4. LIFE of JOHN MILTON, narrated in 


Connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 


History of his Time. Vol. I, with Portraits, 18s. 
By Professor M’COSH. 
1. Tho INTUITIONS of the MIND. 


A New and Revised Edition, 8vo. cloth. Price 10s. 6d. 

“The undertaking to adjust the claims of the sensa- 
tional and intuitioual philosophies, and of the & posterioré 
and & priori methods, is not only legitimate, but accom- 
plished in this work with a great amount of success,”— 
Westminster Review, April, 1565, 

2. The METHOD of the DIVINE GOVERN- 
MENT, Physical and Moral. Eighth Edition. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. tid. 

3. The SUPERNATURAL in RELATION 
to the NATURAL. Crown 8yvo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


4. A DEFENCE of FUNDAMENTAL 
TRUTH, being a Review of the PHILOSOPHY of Mr. 


JOHN STUART MILL. [ Preparing. 


By Professor GOLDWIN SMITH. 


A LETTER to a WHIG MEMBER of the 
SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. —— 

By Professor TAIT. 
A TREATISE on the DYNAMICS of a 


PARTICLE, with numerous Examples. By PETER 
Gutnrie Tait, M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter's College, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh: and the late WiLt1AM Joun Sreece, B.A., 
Fellow of St, Peter's College. Second Edition. Price 
10s. 6d. 

By Professor DANIEL WILSON. 


1. PREHISTORIC MAN: Researches into 
the Origin of Civilization in the Old and New World 
Revised and partly rewritten, with numerous Illustra- 
tions. A New Edition, in | vol. 8vo. cloth. 

[ Shorily. 


2. PREHISTORIC ANNALS of SCOT- 
LAND. 2 vols. demy 8vo. New Edition, With numerous 
Illustrations. 3¢s. 








2ls. 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





RECENT MEDICAL WORKS, 

By W. Annorrs Surrn, M.D., M.R.C.P., London, Phy- 

sician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital and the Fins- 

bury Dispensary, late Senior Physician to the City Dis- 
pens ry, &e. 

1.ON DIABETES and some other 
Urinary Affections. Third edition, price 3s. 

2.0On the TREATMENT of CON- 
SUMPILION and other Pulmouary Affections, by 
Inhalation. With a Paper on Whooping Cough. 
Price Is. 

3. On HUMAN ENTOZOA : Compris- 
ing the Intestinal, Hydatid, and all other Species of 
Worms affecting the Human Body. With numerous 
Tlustrations, price 83. 


London: R. Hanpwickr, 192 Piccadilly, W.; and H. K.° 


Lewis, 136 Gower sireet, W.C. 





MESSRS. 
WM. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ONE WITH ANOTHER. A New 
Novel by Epwarp WILReERronrcE, Esq., Author of 
* Social Life in Munich,” in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 
21 
“Ifthe book contained no other point for praise, its 
Dresden pictures would place ‘ One with Another ’ high 
amongst the best novels of the season.”"—Atheneum. 
“ Unquestionably the book is not an ordinary novel 
+-It is full of a kind of intellectual remark and a 
kind of shrewdness of observation which are rare in 
novels. The knowledge of the world indicated is large, 
the knowledge of curious matters still larger, and the 
eye for outline of character considerable.”"—Spectator. 
* A fresh and vigorous book, worthy of good attention, 
and containing picturesque accounts of latitudes most 
seductive to the mind just now.”—Jdlustrated Times. 


SCRAPS andSKETCHES GATHERED 
TOGETHER. By Sir LasceLtes Wraxatt, Bart., 
Author of “Caroline Matilda,” &c. Iu 2 vols. post 
8vo., 21s. 

MILITARY SKETCHES. By Sir 
LAScELLES WRAXALL, Bart., Author of ‘* The Armies 
ot the Great Powers,” &c. In post 8vo., price 
10s. 6d. 

“The book is clever and entertaining from first to 
last."—Athenieum. 


DOMESTIC LIFE, CHARACTER, and 
CUSTOMS of the NATIVES of INDIA. By James 
Kerr, M.A., late Principal of the Hindoo College, 
Calcutta, 

“A work of considerable interest, abounding in ob- 
servation and anecdote, and written in a spirit of 
honesty and fairness.’—Duaily News, Aug. 5, 1365. 

A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with 74 Illustra 

tions, of 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS, their Phy- 
sical Geography, Natural Hi-tory, Economics, Trade, 
&c. By Professor D. P. Ansrep, and Dr. R. G. 
LATHAM. Price 163. 
“This is a really valuable work.”"—Saturday Review. 
A NEW and CITEAPER EDITION, with 
Illustrations, of 


GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS: as 
seen in Saxony at the present day, with an account 
of Village Life—Town Life—t'ashionable Life— 
Married Life—School and University Life. &c., of 
Germany at the presenttime. By Henry Mayuew, 
Esq. Price 7s. 6d. 

*,* Fault was found with many expressions used in 
the former edition. Mr. Mayhew’s siriciures were cer- 
tainly severe, and at the same time too forcibly expressed, 
but their justness has never been called into question by 
any one really conversant with the inner details of Saxon 
households. In the present volume care has been taken 
to omit every passage in the least degree calculated to 
offend the most fastidious taste; the plain facts are left to 
speak for themselves. 

A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS. 
Annals of the English Stage, Actors, Authors, and 
Audiences, from Thomas Bellerton to Edmund 
Kean. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. Price 6s. 

“A history of the stage was not in existence till Dr. 

Doran's issied from the press."—Athenwum. 

At HOME in PARIS, and a TRIP 
THROUGH the VINEYARDS to SPAIN. By 
2" 7a JERROLD, Esq., in post 8vo., price 

Os. 6 
“Mr. Blanchard Jerrold's new book about Paris is in 
every respect the most agreeable and sa'isfactory volume 
that has come from his pen."—Athenxum. 


A HISTORY of the SEPOY in INDIA, 
in 1857-58 By Jonn Wittiam Kaye, Esq. Vol. L 
8vo., price 18s. To be completed in 3 vols. (Vols. IL. 
and TUL. are in a forward state.) 

The MYSTERIES of the VATICAN, or 
CRIMES of the PAPACY. In 2 vols, post 8vo., price 

21s. 
“This valuable and remarkable book.’’—Zdinburgh 

Courant. 


London : 13 


W. H. ALLEN and CO,, 
Waterloo place, S.W. 





Now ready, imperial lémo, cloth, 826 pp., 10s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, —_— IU —- and EXPLA- 
‘ORY 


Prepared specially for Pa aes of Colleges and Advanced 
Schools. 
By Joun Oortvie, LL.D. 


Illustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood. 
London; Biackre and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





MISS METEYARD. 
The September Number of 


pr TOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of 

MEN of EMINENCE contains a Portrait and 
Short Memoir of Miss METEYARD; also of HENRY 
RICHARD NUAD, Ph.D, F.RS.; and EDWARD 
MATTHEW WARD, R.A. Price 2s. ¢d. post free. 
Twenty-Seven Monthly parts have now been issued, 
each containing three Porcraits aud Memoirs of Men of 
Eminence in Literature, Science, ani Art. 





The above-named Portraits, or any others included in | 


this Magazine separately (as Cartes de Visite), for 12 
postage stamps. 

London : ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 
Without 


5 Bishopsgate street 


WEALE’S SERIES. 
Catalogue on Application. 
PERSPECTIVE. By George Pyne. Qs, 
MUSIC, Treatise on. By CO. C. Spen- 

CER. 28 
COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION. 
y J. Brenan. Is. 


FOSSIL SHELLS A Manual of the 
Mollusea. By S. P. Woopwarp. 53. 64,; in cloth 
boards, 6s. 6d. ; half morocco, 7s. 6d. 


emesess RAPHY. By Monckhoven. 


ASTRONOMY. By Rev. R. Main. lg. 
SOILS, MANURES, and CROPS. By 


R. Scorr Bury. 2s. 


FARMING ECONOMY. By R. Scott 


Burn. 33. 
CATTLE, c=EE?, and HORSES. By 
R. Scorr Bury. 2s. ¢ 


DAIRY PIGS POULTRY. By R. 
Scorr Burn. 2s. 

UTILIZATION of TOWN SEWAGE 
— IRRIGATION — RECLAMATION of WASTE 
LAND. By R. Scorr Bury. 2s. 6d, 

The above 5 vols. bound in 2, cloth boards, Illustrated, 14s, 


Virtve Brotners and Co., Amen corner, London. 








NAOMI; or, the LAST DAYS of 
JERUSALEM. By Mrs. Wenn. Llastrated by 
Gilbert and Bartlett. 7s. 61. 


The PRINCE of the HOUSE of 
DAVID; or, Three Years in the Holy City. By 
Proressor INoranam. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

The BACKWOODS’ PREACHER; 
Autobiography of Cartwright, the oldest American 
Methodist ‘Travelling Preacher, 2s. 

The LIFE of Dr. ARNOLD. By Emma 
JANE Worpotse. 3s. 6d. 


CAMPION COURT. By E. J. Wor- 


Bose. 5s, 
The LILLINGSTONES. ByE.J. Wor-. 
BOISE. 58 


LOTTIE LONSDALE. By E. J. Wor- 
BOISE, 5s. 

The WIFE'S TRIALS. By E. J. Wor- 
BOISE. 3s. 6d. 

PAYNE'S SELECT POETRY for 
CHILDREN. 2s. 6d. 

NURSERY RHYMES. By the Author 


of “ Original Poems.” Illustrated. 2s. 6d 


ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT 
MINDS. lilustrated. 5s. 


Vintve Broruers and Co., Amen corner, London. 





ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Wueeter. 5s. 6d, 

ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Wueerer. 5s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS. Atlas. 7s. 64. 

STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY. 
By Josep Payne, F.C.P. 5a. 

Le PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE de 
LITTERATURE FRANCAISE. Prose, 4s. 6<.; 
Poetry, 4s. 6d. 

Virtue Brorners and Co., Amen corner, London. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
£ BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Com mercial Engagement. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


L: its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Leo H. GRInpoN. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 

Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 

Monthly Parts. 





Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


London: F. Prtman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





“In case, , folded for the pocket, or on roller, price ! 5s. 


R. REEHORST'S ENGINEERS’, 
MANUFACTURERS’, and MINERS’ VADE- 
MECUM; giving in 5 languages 300 technical terms in 
common ‘use among Enginee s, Manufacturers, Miuers, 
&e. 
Also, uniform with the above. 

Dr. REEHORST’S COSMOPOLITAN INTERPRE- 
TER and TRAVELLERS’ SELF-SPEAKING POLY- 
GLOT, giving in 8 languages 200 words and phrases 
in daily use a travellers, &c. 

London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Feap. Svo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
By E; a Selection from the Best Poets. 
Tomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 


English Poetry,” &c 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








HOLERA.—For a Collection of the 
Best Opiuions and Treatment of Asiatic Cholera, 
see Vola. XVII. and XVIIL. of BRALLHWAITES' RE- 
TROSPECT for 1248, price és. each, clo.b. 
London: SimPKin MARSHALL, and Co. 
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MESSRS. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JOHN NEVILLE: Soldier, Sportsman, 
and Gentleman. A Novel. In2 vols. By Captain 
NEWALL, [Now ready 


MISS FORRESTER. By Mrs. Edwards, 
Author of “The Morals of M uy fair.” [ Sept. 10. 

RHODA FLEMING. A Novel. In3 
vols. By Georae MeRenira. (Sept. 15, 


RUNNING the GAUNTLET. A Novel. 


In3 vols. By the Author of “ Broken to Harness,” 
; [ Oct. 5 
A TRIP to BARBARY by a ROUND- 
ABOUT ROUTE. Inl vol. By Georar Aveus- 
TUS SALA. [ Sept. 20. 


MAXWELL DREWITT. A Novel. In 


rge Gei:h.” 


3 vols. By the Author of * Ge 
[ Oct. 1. 
KESTRELS and FALCONS. A Novel. 
In 3vols. By the Author of * Guy Livingat ne," &e., 
&e. (Vou. 15. 


REGENCY of ANNE of 
of FRANCE, MOTUER of 
Published and Unpublished 
vo. By Miss Freer, Author of 
Anne of Austria.” 
[In December. 

CHEAP EDITION of “GEORGE GEITH.” 

Next week will be published, in 1 vol., price 6s. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of 

“Too Much Alone,” “ City and Suburb,” “ Phewie 

Keller.” 

NEW EDITION of “ EVERY-DAY PAPERS.” 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol, price 63. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By Andrew 

HALiipay. 
*,* This work is suitable for Penny Readings. 

NEW EDITION of Mr. SALA’'S ESSAYS. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol., price 63. 
AFTER BREAKFAST. By George 

AUGUSTUS SALA. 
TinsLey Broruens, 15 Catherine stre>t. 


The 
AUSTRIA, QUEEN 
LOUIS XIV. Fror 
Sourees. In2v 
“The Married Life of 





CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR WORKS. 
OO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of 


** City and Saburb.” 
CITY and SUBURB. By the Author of “‘ George Geith,” 


Cs. 


&e., 68. 

The WORLD in the CHURCH. Author of “ George 
Geith,” &e. 6s. 

TREVELYN HOLD. By the Author of * East Lynne,” 


6s. 

DENIS DONNE. By Annie Tuomas, Author of “Theo 
Leigh.” 6s. 

MAURICE DERING. By the Author of “ Guy Living- 
stone,” ke, 63. 

GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of “Sword aud 
Gown,” &c. 5s. 

BARREN HONOUR. By thesame Author. 63. 

BORDER and BASTILLE. Author cf “ Maurice Dering.’ 


6s. 

SWORD and GOWN, By the Author cf “Guy Living. 
stone.” 4s. 6d. 

JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY. By the Author of 
“ Lady Audley’s Secret.” ¢s. 

SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By Geonrce Avevustus 
SALA. Gs, 

RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 6s. 

NEW WORKS in CIRCULATION at all the LIBRA- 

RIES, 


MILDRED ARKE!LL. By Mrs. Henry Woon, Author 
of * East Lynne,” &e. [ This day. 
ONE AGAINST the WORLD, By the Author of “ Abel 

Drake's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 
IRKDALE: a Lancashire Story. By 
BRIERLEY. 2 Vols: 
A Wé MAN'S | WAY. By the Author of “The Field of 


Life.” % vols. 
MY DIARY in AMERICA in the MIDST of WAR. 
by Georce Aveustus Sata, The Second Edition, 


BENJAMIN 


Tevised, 

THEO LEIGH: a Novel. By Annre Tuomas, Author 
of “ Denis Donne.” 3 vols. 

” PER SWEETS : a Love Story. By Joserm Hartron. 
» Vols. 

SHOOTING and FISHING in the RIVERS, PRAI- 
RIES, and BACKWOODS of NORTH AMERICA. 
By Bb. H. Revor. 

TinsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
ANDREW RAMSAY of ERROL. 


by the Author of “ John Arnold,” &. 3 vols. 
WILLIAM BATHURST. By Lewis 
OUGH. 38 vols. 


= One of the best, most interesting, and enthralling 
novels we have seen this season.”"—Sun. 


The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 


by = Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 
5 vols 


‘ 


‘An admirable novel."—Morning Post. 


Miss CAREW. By Amelia B. 


I:DWaRbs, Author of ‘ Barbara's History.” Second 


Edition, 3 vols. 
The LADY of WINBURNE. By 
(Just ready. 


ALIce Kino, Author of ‘* Eveline,” &c. 3 vols. 
Hvunsr and Buacketr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 





To be obtained at all the Libraries. 
TALES for the MARINES. 2 vols. By Walter Thornbury. 
The ROOKS’ GARDEN. 1 vol. By “ Cuthbert Bede.” 
MARIAN ROOKE ; ov, the Quest for Fortune. 3 
NEW WRITER. 
The GAY WORTHYS. 
SELVAGGIO. 1 vol. 


vols. By a 
2 vols. By Miss Whitney. 
By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
UNDER the WAVES; ov, the Hermit Crab in Society. Illus- 
trated, gilt edges, 4s. 
The CRUISE of © The FROLIC.” — Illustrated, 5s. 
FAITH GARTNEYS GIRLHOOD., | 2s. Gd. 
PAUL FOSTERS DAUGHTER. 2s. 6d. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 


a 


NOTICE.—The BUCKLYN SHAIG. A Novel. By the Hon. 


Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY, will be published on the 12th inst. in 2 vols. post 8vo. 














THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
CONSTANCE SHERWOOD, the New Novel by Lady Geor- 
GIANA FULLERTON, Author of “Too Strange Not to be True,” &c., in 3 vols. post 8yo, 
LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of; The GUARDIAN. By Emilie Carlen, 


tlte celebrated Swedish Novelist. Translated by 


“Lord Lynn's Wite.” In 3 vols. > = Le 
A LIFE in a LOVE. 2 vols. rs. Busuny, In 3 vols. 
CHEAP EDITION of LADY-BIRD. | %0D’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 
y Lady Georatana Futverron, Author of “ Too a ay “ 
ee eee te ae Ta tron Sen. with 2 | SECOND EDITION of TOO GOOD FOR 


HIM. By Florence Marryat, Author of “ Love's 
Conflict,” and daughter of the late Captain Marryat, 
R.N. In 3 vols, 


Illustrations, Forming the new volume of 
** Beutley’s Favourite Novels.” 


6s. 
(Al all booksellers. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 











NOTICE.—The ENGLISH EDITION of the JOURNAL of 
EUGENIE DE GUERIN, Edited by M. Trebutien, price 7s. 6d., will be published 
ina few days. The Edinburgh Review says :— 

“Tt is a remarkable proof of the impression made in France by this book, that it has gone 
through ten editions in less than two years..-...We have never read a more touching record of 
devoted piety, sisterly affection, and ‘love strong as death.’ Eugénie de Guérin is an Antigone 
of France sublimed and ennobled by the Christian faith. Her journal is the outpouring of one of 
the purest and most saintly minds that ever existed upon earth.” 

And Mathew Arnold, in his “Essay on Eugénie de Guérin,” pronounces her—“ the most 
devoted of sisters, one of the rarest and most beautiful of souls.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, 
combining Parisian taste with the excellency and durability of material for which their 
House has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every ,Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8, 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 








“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “ BULL'S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exurerrioy, 1862, Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 
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NATIONAL 





Association tor the 


N 


Promotion of Social Science, 





THE 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD IN 


SHEFFIELD, 


From the 4th to the 


lith of October next. 


Presipent.—THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM. 


Tue following are the Special Questions chosen by the Standing Committees of the several 


Departments for discussion at the Meeting :— 





I.—Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law. 


Section A.—International Law. 
Is it desirable to establish a uniform international law of Freight ? and 
if so, on what principles ? 


Section B.—Municipal Law. 


1.—Upon what Principle should the Bankrupt Law of England be 


Amended ? 
2.—Upon what Principle should Local Courts be Constituted with 
reference to Extent of Jurisdiction and System of Procedure ? 


| 3.—Is it expedient to remove any and what of the remaining Restrictions 

| on the Admissibility of Evidence in Civil and Criminal Cases ? 

: Section C.- —Repre ssion of Crime. 

| 1.—Is it desirable to-establish Reformatories for Adult Criminals ? 

| 2.—Does the present Administration of the Poor Law create any 

obstacles to the Reform of Criminals, and the Repression of 

Crime ? And if so, how couldsuch obstacles be removed ? 

| 3.—What means is it desirable to adopt to prevent the passing of 
Sentences inadequate to the proper Repression of Crime ? 





II.—Education. 


1,—What better provision ought to be made for the Education of Girls 
of the Upper and Middle Classes ? 

2.—What further Regulations of the Labour of Children are required to 
promote their Education ? 

3.—Does or does not the present mode of Government Payment for 
Particular Subjects promote the efficiency of Education in 
Primary Schools ? 


A Section of Arr has been added to this Department, for the 
consideration of the following and other questions :— 
“What Improvements can be made in the Schools, Museums, ard 
Exhibitions of Art, with a view to the Development of the 
Public Taste, and the Prosperity of our Manufactures ?” 





ITI.—Health. 


1.—In what way can the Unnecessary Exposure of Workmen to dangers 
of Life or Health be best avoided, especially in Collieries, Mines, 
and Manufactories ? 


2.--What are the best means of preventing the spread of Contagious Diseases? 
3.—To what extent can the Contamination of Air in Towns be dimi- 
nished. And by what means ? 





IV.—Economy and Trade. 


1,—What are the best means of establishing a system of Authoritative 
Arbitration between Employers and Employed in case of Strikes 
and Lock-Outs ? 


2.—Can the Principles of Co-operation be Profitably applied to Pro- 


duction? And if so, under what conditions ? 


3.—Is it desirable to Consolidate the Existing Railways of the United | 


Kingdom into one System under Government Control ? 


| A Section of AGricuLTURE has been added to this Depart- 
| ment, for the consideration of the following and other questions :— 
1. The Game Laws. 

2. Agricultural Tenancies—Leases, &c. 

| 8. Agricultural Education. 





Regulations concerning 


SpectaL QueEstions.—These, occupying each department for its first 
three days, have been prepared by the Committees of the Departments, 
as appearing in the former part of this programme. 

No Department or Section will take up more than one such question 
on any day. 

The Committees will obtain Reports or Papers to open the discussion 
of these questions, but any Member or Associate may contribute Papers 
on them, subject to the following conditions :— 

(a.) The Paper must not occupy more than twenty minutes in 
"reading. 

(d.) Not more than one-half of the day will, under any cireum- 

stances, be given up to the reading of Papers; and it must 

be distinctly understood that the choice of Papers for read- 


Papers and Discussions. 


ing rests wholly with the Committee of the Department, 
though the Papers not read may be published in the Trans- 
actions if the Council think fit. 
Orner Supsects.—The remaining days of the Annual Meeting aro 
reserved for purely voluntary papers. 
The Reports of the Standing Committees will embody information and 
suggestions sent to the Secretaries by individual Members. 
GENERAL RULES.—No Paper already published can be read. 
No Paper, when read, can be published by the Author (unless by 
permission of the Council) previous to the publication of the Zransac- 
tions of the Association for 1865. 





The Council may print any paper, either in whole or in part, or may 
' exclude it from the Zrans«ctions, as they see fit. 





Subscriptions and Membership. 


Mempers.—Any person becomes a Member of the Association by 
subscribing One Guinea annually, or Ten Guineas as a life payment. 
Members paying one guinea annually are entitled to attend the Annual 
Meeting of tho Association, and to receive a copy of its Transactions. 
Members paying two guineas annually, or twenty guineas as a life pay- 
ment, have the additional privileges of attending the Meetings of the 
Association in London, and receiving the publications connected there- 
with, with the use of the Library and Reading Room. 

AssoctaTes.—Any person who pays Ten Shillings to the Funds of the 


| 
| 
| 


Association is an Associate for the Annual Meeting for which such pay- 
ment is made, but is not entitled to the Tiwnsactions. 

LaDIEs may join the Association as Members, as above, or they may 
obtain, on payment of Ten Shillings, a Ticket of Admission to the 
Meetings and Soirées. 

Societies, Town Councis, CHampers oF Commerce, and other 
Punic Boptes, may become CorroratE MEMBERS on payment of Two 
Guineas, and are entitled to send three Delegates to the Meetings, and 
to receive a volume of the Zransactions for the year. 


Every Paper must be sent to the General Secretary, on or before the 15th of September next. 
On the first page of every Paper should be written the Question or Subject, the name of the 


Author, and his address. 


G. W. HASTINGS, 


GeNERAL SECRETARY. 


Mr. ALDERMAN G L. SAUNDERS, Locat Secretary. 





GENERAL OFFICE—1 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


LOCAL OFFICE—46 HIGH STREET, SHEFFIELD. 








—— — ——————— 











Lonpvos: Printed by Joun Campsett, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, iu the County of Middlesex, at No. 13 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by hiw at the “Specraron" Oifice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 2, 1865. 
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